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For the Companion. 


A GOLDEN ROSE. 
By Marie B. Williams. 


“Here, Kate!” said Capt. Will Adair to his 
niece, Kate Vaughn, a pretty girl about seventeen 
years old. “Here is a growing cutting of the very 
handsomest rose I ever saw in my life. We had 
left the vessel, and taken a trip to Damascus. I 
was strolling through the city, when I came 
across this rose. It was growing against a 
wall, and I snipped off a piece without say- 
ing by your leave.” 

‘What color is it, Uncle Will?” 

“A bright yellow. Looks like a golden 
rose in the sunlight. I had trouble enough 
with it on board ship, but my sailors nursed 
it as if it was a delicate infant, and you see 
how green and flourishing it is. Take good 
care of it, give it plenty of sunshine, and 
you'll have the finest rose to show at your 
grand exposition that the folks around here 
have ever seen. I do believe it’s as large as 
this breakfast plate; and such a perfume!” 

Kate was delighted. She had always been 
fond of cultivating plants for the mere love 
of flowers, but of late ambitious dreams had 
made her more attentive to her floral pets 
than ever before. She wanted her flowers to 
take the first prize at a grand exposition to 
be given at L—— that summer. There was 
a great deal of competition in the floral de- 
partment, and some of Kate’s most intimate 
friends had entered the lists also. 

Kate’s carnations and roses were very 
fine, but she had heard that Sophia Wilson 
had a Baroness Rothschild rose, before 
whose glory all others must pale. So this 
acquisition of a new and magnificent species 
filled her soul with joy, and never was rose 
watched and tended as this Damascus treas- 
ure. A dying leaf, a chance insect, threw 
her into despair, and the first appearance of 
a bud was hailed with an outburst of glee. 
One could hardly recognize quiet, thought- 
ful Kate Vaughn in this nervous, excitable 
girl, who was depressed or uplifted as her 
rosebush drooped or flourished. 

“I wish, Kate, the old exposition was 
over and done with, and then maybe you’ll 
be yourself again,” her friend Louise Grant 
had said to her. “I declare you don’t seem 
to havea single thought beyond that rose, 
and it may turn out to be nothing remarka- 
ble, after all. Do you know, old Mary 
Elwood heard this morning that her son had 
died somewhere in Florida. Poor old soul! 
he was the only support she had. How is 
she going to get on without him? Sucha 
person as she is too! Mamma is sick, and 
she has sent me to see her, but I’m afraid to go 
alone. Do, Kate, come with me, won’t you ?” 

“Of course I will,” Kate said, promptly. “What 
a pity that Mrs. Elwood is such a cross, perverse 
old woman. She never has accepted help or sym- 
pathy from any one since she first came here, and 
she’s so hard and harsh in her manner that I 
don’t suppose she gets much sympathy now in 
her trouble.” 

Mary Elwood met the girls with a deeper frown 
on her forehead than usual. She was a sharp- 
eyed, erect little old woman, who seldom opened 
her lips without cross words. She seemed always 
bristling with defiance from head to foot against 
some invisible foe, and to the poor, unhappy old 
woman every human being she met seemed an 
enemy. No one knew where she came from, or 
what misfortunes had befallen her before she took 
up her abode in L——, ten years before. Her son 
Lemuel came with her, a young man about twen- 
ty, but he went to Florida, and from time to time 
people knew that he forwarded her money. But 
now he was dead. 

“I suppose you two have come round to see 
how I stand Lemuel’s death,” she said, harshly. 
“I’ve had a heap of visitors bound on the same 
errand, but they didn’t get much satisfaction out 
of me. They keep on a-tellin’ me I’m bound to 
be resigned. As fur bein’ resigned, well, a woman 
that’s lost four sons, one after the other, don’t 
well know what they mean by ‘resigned.’ Ef it 
means shakin’ hands with sorrer, and knucklin’ 
down to it, well, I aint that sort. I aint got nothin’ 
more to lose, and that’s all the comfort I’ve got.” 

The woman spoke fiercely, but Kate, looking 





closely at her, saw the tight lips quiver and the | while the woman seemed to watch for her coming, 


hard gray eyes dim with a sudden mist of tears. 
shoulder. 


how sorry I am for you!” she said, with a sob. 
“Keep your sorrow for them that needs it,” was 


the sharp reply; but Kate noticed that the voice | thought, when, one day, having at last been invited | him, and hurt him bad. 


had softened a little. “I s’pose you think now 





and her harsh voice softened a little when she an-/| troubles! 
She laid her hand gently on the wretched woman’s | swered her. Kate sometimes brought her work, 
a comfort to be quilted, or some plain sewing, but 
“O Mrs. Elwood, if you would only understand | there were few things the poor creature could do, 
though she was eager for work. 





“She will never get through the winter,” Kate | 


into the room, the cupboard door swung open, | and he died thar in a month. 


Ah, I’ve not had much comfort in my 
They comed upon me so thick and fast, 


“Per hao. 


| I got jest numb-like, and jest wanted to go ina 


corner and die, like a wild beast. Fust Susy died, 
then my husband was killed in a quarrel ’bout 
some land. Then James, my eldest son, he tuck 
up his pa’s cause, and shot at the man what killed 
They put James in jail, 
Alf and Bob, they 


Lemuel’s gone, I’m likely to starve. I don’t say I | and she saw the shelves were empty. “I don’t} went off next summer with congestive fever, and 


won't, but I’m not goin’ to be beholdin’ to nobody 


‘The world’s gone hard with me from | 
first to last, and I aint got no use fur it.” 

‘(Mamma told me to ask you if there was any- 
thing you needed, anything she could do for you,” 
Louise Grant said, timidly. 

“Yes, there’s one thing she kin do for me: to 


fur charity. 


let me alone,” and walking into her house, Mrs. 
Elwood shut the door behind her—a forcible hint 
to the intruders, who hurried off. 

“What an awful old woman!” said Louise. | 
“How she treated us! And I don’t think she’s 
got a bit of feeling. She isn’t grieving for her 
son, is she, Kate ?” 

But Kate did not answer. Her observant eyes 
had seen the repressed anguish, the tears which 
were kept down by affected anger. 

“Poor creature!” she thought. ‘Her heart is 
breaking, and she will never accept help from any 
one. If I only could do something for her!” 

Had Kate been like many girls of her age, her 
kind wishes would have evaporated in useless 
pity. But she was tenacious of impressions, and 
followed up her ideas with perseverance. She was 
no enthusiast in the common acceptation of the 
term, but her ideas became dominant, and as in 
the case of her flowers, they governed her, pos- 
sessed her, and let her have no rest until she fol- 
lowed them out. 

Now she did not see how she could help an ob- 
stinate old woman who refused to be helped, but 





she watched and waited, and never forgot her. 
Every day she stopped a minute or two at Mary 
Elwood’s cottage, or rather at the door, for she 
never entered it. She would ask how she was, 





say a pleasant word or two, and pass on. After a, 








house. I see a few potatoes in the corner, and 
Hat’s all.” 

“That's a beautiful rose,” the woman said, sud- 
denly, as she noticed a rose that Kate was wear- 
ing. 

“Isn’t it?” and Kate handed her a fine Marechal 
Niel. “Are you fond of flowers ?” 

“Well, I used to be,” in a strangely gentle 
voice. ‘My gal Susy she died when she was ’bout 
your age; she loved ’em powerful. Her pa used 


| to say she liked her posies better than her dinner. 


I mind me of the very day she died, makin’ me 
bring her a white rose that grew up her winder; 
and she says,— 

‘“‘*Ma, I wonder ef the roses up there’ll be sweet- 
er than this one. Anyway, they won’t fade.’ 

“Ah me! I planted that rose on her grave, and 
I reckon it’s a-growin’ and a-bloomin’ in that Mis- 
sissippi graveyard.” 

For the first time since she came to L—— had 
Mary Elwood spoken of her past. While she was 
speaking she was gazing at the flower, smelling it, 
and somehow it seemed to break down the wall 
between her and her kind. 

“She loves flowers,” thought Kate, triumphant- 
ly, as she looked at the tears in the wom&n’s eyes. 
“Well, I’ve something to work on now, in the effort 
to help her.” 

“T wish we knowed for certain about another 
world,” Mrs. Elwood went on, dreamily. ‘Susy 
seemed to be sure "bout it.” 


“Susy was right,” said Kate, gently. She would 


; have been glad to have given this poor bruised | 


heart comfort, but words on that subject did not 
come readily to her lips. 





| really believe she’s got a mouthful of food in the | | now Lem’s gone.” 


Kate’s tears were falling fast at the de- 
spair in Mary Elwood’s face. “I don’t 
know what made me tell you this,” the 
woman - said. ‘‘Seein’ that rose, I s’pose, 
made me think of Susy. I can’t ery like 
some, because my heart aches so, I think it 
dries up the tears. You've been good ter me 
though, and I don’t mind talkin’ ter you.” 

“Vm going to bring you a rose-bush next 
time Icome, Mrs. Elwood,” Kate said as she 
left. “Dl tell you all about it when I come 
again.” 

Yes, Kate had made up her mind that 
morning, that her treasured Damascus rose 
should pass into Mary Elwood’s keeping. 
She had thought out a plan to assist her in 
spite of her stubborn independence. The 
prize offered for the handsomest rose was 
a gold bracelet, or twenty-five dollars. Mrs. 
Elwood could not object to money made 
in that way. But she would be cautious, and 
say nothing about the exposition until the 
rose bloomed. The following morning she 
carried the pot containing her treasure to 
the woman’s cottage. 

“My uncle says it’s a splendid rose,” she 
said, trying to speak indifferently. “I’m 
sure you will take better care of it than I do. 
It’s full of buds, you see, and we'll soon see 
what it’s like.” 

“Thanky,” said Mrs. Elwood, more 
warmly than one had recently heard her 
speak. “I don’t take favors, but a rose- 
bush aint much fur you, I reckon, with a 
yard full of them.” 

“If she only knew! If she only knew,” 
thought Kate, keeping down a pang which 
would rise whenever she thought of her rose. 
“But then, it’s the first time in my life I 
ever had a chance of doing anything for any 
one! Maybe the rose may not turn out very 
fine after all, but I’ve given my best, and in 
a good cause.” 

For a week before the exposition opened, 
Kate was detained in the country, where she 
had gone on a visit, by a sharp attack of 
illness. On her way to the exposition she 
stopped at Mrs. Elwood’s, who came to the 
gate to meet her, as she descended from the 
carriage. 

“T heerd you was sick, Miss Kate,” she 
said, with real solicitude. “I was monstrous 
oneasy, and you do look white. O Miss Kate, the 
rose is out! I don’t think nobody never saw sich 
a splendid rose before! Come and look at it!” 

The rich perfume reached Kate before her eager 
eyes fell on the flower. She held her breath, and 
knelt down in an ecstasy before the beautiful 
rose. It was of immense size, double, and the in- 
tense yellow of the petals darkened towards the 
centre. And such a perfume! Kate closed her 
eyes, and the fragrance of Eastern gardens seemed 
wafted to her in every breath she drew. Surely 
the rose garden of King Shadad, buried invisibly 
in the desert sands, could hardly have owned a 
fairer flower. 

“Tt’s too beautiful,” said Kate, rising from her 
rapt contemplation. “And now, Mrs. Elwood, 
I’mgoing to ask a great favor of you! Let me, 
take this rose to the exposition? I think it will 
win a prize. It shall be returned safely to you.” 

“But I didn’t raise it,” and she shrunk. back. 
“Tt was a big bush when you gave it to me.” 

“That’s nothing! You own it, and you’ve cul- 
tivated it for some time. .My roses are injured 
this summer by rust, andif I had kept that one at 
home, I might have lost it. You can’t hide such 
a flower as that, Mrs. Elwood. You'll let me 
take it, won’t you?” 

“Of course you'll do as you please "bout it,” she 
said. 
| The Damascus rose was the great feature of the 
' floral department of the exposition. 

“O Kate!” cried Louise Grant, “isn’t that your 
rose you made such a fuss about? Did you really 
| give it to that cross old thing ?” 
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“tlush,” whispered Kate. “The rose has con- 
quered her crossness, I think. Please don’t say a 
word against her here. Ihave good reasons for it. 
Don’t the people seem charmed over the rose! I 
think that it will take the prize.” 

It did. More than that, the story of the poor 
old owner was told by Kate, and whispered about, 
and the roses on the bush, eight in all, sold for two 
dollars and fifty cents apiece. The spirit of char- 
itv seemed abroad, and had there been twenty 
blooms, they would have found a ready sale. 

There could not have been a happier girl than 
Kate when she entered Mary Elwood’s cottage 
that evening. 

“Your rose has taken the prize,” she cried, as 
she put the money into the astonished woman’s 
hands. ‘And I really think we could have sold 
all the roses at five dollars apiece. Mrs. Green 
says she'll give you five dollars if you’ll root a 
cutting for her, and other people say the same 
thing. But you must give me the first, remember. 
I tell you what we'll do. You’ve got plenty of 
room for a flower-garden. Ill bring you some of 
my finest roses this fall, and you’ll cultivate them, 
and root cuttings, and sell them to the people 
round here. The rich ones won’t mind giving 
fancy prices for a rare rose. O Mrs. Elwood, I’m 
so glad for you!” 

Mary Elwood could not answer, but she looked 
at the bright face of the girl before her, and sud- 
denly burst into tears. When she recovered her- 
self, she took Kate’s hand and kissed it. 

“If the world was as hard and as bad as I 
thought it was, 


” 


” she said, in a choked voice, “you'd 
make it good to me.” 

That was all. No thanks, no profuse gratitude, 
but Tate felt in her inmost soul that a rich rec- 
ompense had come to her. 

Kate said to her 
uncle. “It has made a despairing life better and 
kinder, and it has given bread to starving lips. 


” 


“It was really a golden rose,” 


And, uncle, it’s taught me so many things. 

“What were they, my dear?” 

“Well, vou see when L first began to take an in- 
terest in Mary Elwood, I had grand ideas about 
what I'd do for her. [thought I'd talk to her, and 
reason with her, and make her better. And then 
when she had got mild and penitent and willing to 
be helped, I was going to get papa to fix up her 
house, and give her money, and help her along in 
But if it hadn’t been for that rose, 
I think she would have starved to death, and not 
changed a bit. The rose was the way to her 
heart. It’s a very little thing to do such a great 
work, isn’t it?” 


every way. 


—~@r— 
NUMBER THIRTY-NINE. 


The main point in Russia’s judicial proceedings 
is frequently not to weigh a prisoner's guilt, and fix 
upon the consequent penalty, but merely to keep him 
in durance vile. If he is safely in custody, the law 
shows no further interest as to his case. It can wait, 
and he, unfortunately, must. ‘The case of “Thirty- 
Nine,” a woman who had fallen under the suspicion 
“Russia Under the 
in illustration of this state of affairs: 

She was accused of being in communication with 


of the Government, is cited in 


Izars, 


couspirators, and of having been a member of a se- 
cret society hostile to the existing Government. 
fiese charges she at once denied, She was then 
accused of in r offences, and many searching ques- 
tions were put touching her supposed connection with 
the revolutionary movement. All were answered in 
the negative. 

“Very well,” said the procurator, at length, “you 
will have to reflect. Take number Thirty-Nine back 
to her cell, warder.” 

She went back to her cell, rejoicing at having come 
so well out of the ordeal, and that the police had so 
little against her. She was full of hope as to the fu- 
ture. 

She was then allowed to reflect at her ease; she 
could not complain that the even tenor of her thoughts 
was disturbed by too many distractions. A whole 
week passed; a second and third. An entire month 
elapsed, and still nothing was said about another 
examination. The month multiplied by three, by 
four, by six. 

Finally when, at the end of the seventh month, 
she had almost abandoned hope, she was called be- 
fore the procurator to undergo still another question- 
ing. The examination was sharp and brief. 

“Have you reflected?” 

“Yes, LT have reflected.” 

“Have you anything to add to your previous dep- 
ositions?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Indeed! Go back to your cell, then.” 

This time she does not return to her cell with a 
light heart and beaming countenance. She feels 
crushed and confused, weighed down by a strange, 
almost agonizing sense of apprehension and de- 
spair 

A maniac in number Thirty-eight is knocking furi- 
ously at the wall. 

“Wretched traitress that you have been to de- 
nounce me. Here is aman with asack of rats that 
iw is bringing to devour me. Coward, coward that 
you are!” 

lhe poor lunatic is in one of her paroxysms. 

A horrible fear takes possession of the prisoner’s 
inind. 

“Dreadful! dreadful!’ she cries. 
become like her?” 


“Shall Tone day 


Phe months come and go; they multiply themselves 
into years. The captive is undergoing a terrible crisis. 
Her vearning for air, movement, liberty, has grown 
She has entreated 
the officials to send her into exile, to the Siberian 
mines, to sentence her to penal servitude. 

The procurator has several times visited her cell. 

“Have you anything to add to your depositions?” 
has been his invariable question. 

“No.” 


intense, becoming almost mania. 


_THE YOUTH’S 


“Very well; I must still leave you to your reflec- 
tions.” 

In the meantime the bloom of health has quite 
vanished from the prisoner’s cheeks. Her complexion 
has assumed that yellow-green tint peculiar to the 
young who linger long in captivity. Her movements 
are slow, indolent and automatic. She can remain 
half an hour in the same position with her eyes fixed 
on the same object, as if she were buried in deep 
thought. Her brain has become torpid; she passes 
the greater part of her time in heavy drowsiness, 
mental and physical. 

What will become of poor Thirty-nine? 

There are many alternatives for her. If by some 
shock, her vital energy should be awakened, she may 
strangle herself with a pocket-handkerchief, or poi- 
son herself. 

She may go mad, or die of phthisis contracted in 
prison. 

If, however, by reason of abnormal strength of 
character, and vigor of constitution, she survive until 
the day of trial, her judges, out of consideration for 
her tender age and long imprisonment, may let her 
end her days in Siberia. 

sthatiniacniaiiiitiia = 
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TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
O fair and far away, 

What treasures lie, when hope is high 
Along your shining way. 


What promises fulfilled, 
What better deeds to do 
Than ever yet, are softly set 

Beneath your skies of blue. 






To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
© sweet and far away 

Still ever more lead on before 
Along your shining way. 





Still ever more lift up our eyes 
Above what we have won, 
To higher needs, and finer deeds 
That we have left undone, 
NORA PERRY. 
— +> 


For the Companion, 


UNCLE REMUS ON THE LANGUAGE OF 
BIRDS. 


By Joel Chandler Harris, 


Uncle Remus was not a “field hand;” that is to 
say, he was not required to plough and hoe, and en- 
gage in the rough work on the plantation. 

It was his business to keep matters and things 
straight about the house, and to drive the carriage 
when necessary. He was the confidential family ser- 
vant, his attitude and his actions showing that he 
cousidered himself a partner in the various interests 
of the plantation. He did no great amount of work, 
but he was never wholly idle. He tanned leather, he 
made shoes, he manufactured horse-collars, fish-bas- 
kets, foot-mats, scouring-mops and axe-handles for 
sale; he had his own watermelon and cotton-patches ; 
he fed the hogs, looked after the cows and sheep, and, 
in short, was the busiest person on the plantation. 

Ile was reasonably vain of his importance, and the 
other negroes treated him with great consideration. 
They found it to their advantage to do so, for Uncle 
Renius was not without influence with his master 
and mistress. It would be difficult to describe, to the 
satisfaction of those not familiar with some of the 
developments of slavery in the South, the peculiar 
relations existing between Uncle Remus and his mis- 
tress, whom he called ‘Miss Sally.’”” He had taken 
care of her when she was a child, and he still regard- 
ed her as a child. 

He was dictatorial, overbearing and quarrelsome. 
These words do not describe Uncle Remus’s attitude, 
but no other words willdo. Though he was dictato- 
rial, overbearing and quarrelsome, he was not even 
grim. Beneath everything he said there was a cur- 
rent of respect and affection that was thoroughly 
understood and appreciated. All his quarrels with 
his mistress were about trifles, and his dictatorial 
bearing was inconsequential. The old man’s disputes 
with his “Miss Sally’? were thoroughly amusing to 
his master, and the latter, when appealed to, generally 
gave a decision favorable to Uncle Remus. 

Perhaps an illustration of one of Uncle Remus’s 
quarrels will give a better idea than any attempt at 
description. Sometimes, after tea, Uncle Remus’s 
master would send the house-girl for him, under pre- 
tence of giving him orders for the next day, but real- 
ly for the purpose of hearing him quarrel. The old 
man would usually enter the house by way of the 
dining-room, leaving his hat and his cane outside. 
He would then go to the door of the sitting-room and 
announce his arrival, whereupon his master would 
tell him what particular work he wanted done, and 
then Uncle Remus would say, very humbly,— 

“Miss Sally, you aint got no cold vittles, nor no 
piece er pie, nor nothin’, layin’ roun’ yer, is you? 
Dat ar ‘Tildy gal say you all have a mighty nice din- 
ner ter-day.” 

“No, there’s nothing left. 
chel.” 

“Well, I dunner w’at business dat ar nigger got 
comin’ up yer eatin’ Mars John outer house en home. 
I year tell she larnin’ how to cook, en goodness 
knows, ef eatin’ gwine ter make anybody cook good, 
she de bes’ cook on dis hill.” 

“Well, she earns what she eats, and that’s more 
than I can say for some of the others.” 

“IT lay ef ole miss wuz ‘live, she’d sen’ dat ar nig- 
ger ter de cotton-patch. She would, mon; she'd sen’ 
‘er dara-whirlin’. Nigger w’at wrop up ’er ha’r wid 
au string aint never seed de day w’en dey kin go on de 
inside er old miss’ kitchen, let lone mommuck up de 
vittles. Now, I boun’ you dat!” 

“Well, there’s nothing here for you, and if there 
was, you wouldn’t get it.” 

“No’m, dat’s so. 


I gave the last to Ra- 


I done know dat long time ago. 
All day long, en half de night, hit’s ‘Remus, come 
yer,’ en ‘Remus, go dar,’ ’ceppin’ we'’n it’s eatin’- 
time, en w’en dat time come, dey aint nobody dast 
ter name de name er Remus. Dat Rachel nigger new 
| ter de busine ss, yet she mighty quick fer ter larn how 
| ter tote off de vittles, en how ter make all de chillun 
| on de place do her er’n’s.”” 
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is dar. Old Remus aint never ‘grudge w’at dem po’ 
little chillun gits. 
my house, en dey looks so puny en lonesome dat I 
*vides my own vittles wid um. Goodness knows, I 
don’t ’grudge de po’ creeters de little dey gits. Good- 
night, Mars John! Gvood-night, Miss Sally!” 

“Take the potatoes, Remus,” said Mars John. 

“I’m mighty much erbleedz ter you,” said Uncle 
Remus, putting the potatoes in his pocket, “en thanky 

too; but I aint gwine ter have folks sayin’ dat ole 
Remus tuck ’n’ sneaked up yer en tuck de vittles out 
er deze yer chilion’s mouf, dat I aint.’ 

The tone in which Uncle Remus would carry on his 
quarrels was inimitable, and he generally succeeded 
in having his way. He would sometimes quarrel with 
the little boy to whom he told the stories, but either 
by dint of coaxing, or by means of complete silence, 
the youngster usually managed to restore the old 
man’s equanimity. 

“Uncle said the boy, “it’s mighty funny 
that the birds and the animals don’t talk like they 
used to.” 


> 9 
temus, 


“Who say dey don’t?” the old man cried, with 

“Who say dey don’t? 
Now, dat’s des w’at I'd like ter know.”’ 

Uncle Remus’s manner implied that he was only 
waiting for the name of the malicious person, to go 
out and brain him on the spot. 

“Well,” replied the child, “I often listen at them, 
but I never hear them say a word.” 

“Ah-yi!”’ exclaimed Uncle Remus, in a tone of ex- 
ultation; “dat’s diffunt. Now, dat’s diffunt. De 
creeters talk des ’bout like dey allers did, but folks 
aint smart ez dey ase ter wuz. You kin year de cree- 
turs talkin’, but you dunner w’at dey say. Yit I boun’ 
you ef I wuz ter pick you up, en set you down in de 
middle er de Two-Mile Swamp, you’d year talkin’ all 
night long.” 

The little boy shivered at the suggestion. 

“Uncle Remus, who talks out there in the swamp?” 

**All de creeturs, honey, all de creeturs. Mo’ spesh- 
ually old man Owl, en all he famberly connexion.” 

“Have you ever heard them, Uncle Remus?” 

“Many’s en many’s de time, honey. W’en I git’s 
lonesome wid folks, I des up en takes down my walk- 
in’-cane, I does, en I goes off dar whar I kin year um, 
en I sets dar en feels des ez familious ez w’en I’m a- 
settin’ yer jawin’ ‘longer you.” 

‘What do they say, Uncle Remus?” 

“It seem like ter me,” said the old man, frowning, 
as if attempting to recall familiar names, “dat one 
un um name Billy Big-Eye, en t’er one name Tommy 
Long-Wing. One un um sets in a poplar-tree on one 
side er de swamp, en t’er one sets ina pine on t’er 
side,” Uncle Remus went on, as the child got a little 
closer to him. “W’en night come, good en dark, 
Billy Big-Eye sorter cl’er up he th’oat, en *low,— 

“Tom! Tommy Long-Wing! Tom! Tommy Long- 
Wing!” 

Uncle Remus allowed his voice to rise and fall, giv- 
ing itafar-away but portentous sound, the intona- 
tion being a weirdly-exact imitation of the hooting 
of a large swamp-owl. The italicized words will give 
a faint idea of this intonation. 

“Den,” Uncle Remus went on, ‘tole Tommy Long- 
Wing he’d wake up en holler back,— 

“*Who—who dat a-callin’? Who—who dat a-call- 
in’? 

*¢ Bill—Billy Big-Eyc! Bill—Billy Big-Eye!’ 

“*Whywt you come down—come down ter my 
house?’ 

“T coodn’t—I coodn’t ! I coodn’t come down to yo’ 
house!’ 

“*Tom—Tommy Long-Wiug! Why coodn’t you?’ 

***Had coompenny, Bill—Billy Big-Eye! Tad coom- 
penny!’ 

“** Who —who wuz de coompenny ?’ 

“** Heel Tap ’n his wife, Deel Tap ’n his wife, en I 
don’t know who-all, who-all, who-all!’ 

“Ez ter Heel Tap en Deel Tap,’”? Uncle Remus con- 
tinued, noticing a puzzled expression on the child’s 
face, “I dunno ez I ever bin know anybody edzackly 
wid dat name. Some say dat’s de name er de Pecker- 
woods en de Yallerhammers, but I speck w’en we git 
at de straight un it, dey er all in de Owl famberly.” 

“Who heard them talking that way, Uncle Remus?” 
asked the little boy. 

“Goodness en de gracious, honey!’ exclaimed Un- 
cle Remus, “‘you don’t speckt er ole nigger like I is for 
ter tote all deze yer folks’ name in he head, does you? 
S’pose’n de folks w’at year um done gone en move off, 
w’at good it gwine do you fer ter git der name? 
S’pose’n dey wuz settin’ right yer long side er you, 
w’at good dat gwine do? De trufe’s de trufe, en 
folks’ name aint gwine make it no trufer. Yit w’en 
it come ter dat, I kin go ter de do’ dar, en fetch a 
whoop, en fine you lots er niggers w’at done bin year 
dat Owl famberly gwine on in de swamp dar. En 
you ne’en’ter go no fudder dan Becky’s Bill, nudder. 
W’en dat nigger wuz growin’ up, he went frolickin’ 
‘roun’, en one night he come froo de Two- Mile 
Swamp. 

“He come froo dar,’? Uncle Remus went on, em- 
phasizing the seriousness of the situation by a severe 
frown, ‘“‘des ez soople in de min’ ez w’at you is dis 
blessid minnit. He come ‘long, he did,en de fus 
news you know a great big ole owl flew’d up in a tree 
en snap he bill des like somebody crackin’ a whip. 
Becky’s Bill make like he aint take no notice, but he 
sorter/men’ he gait. Present’y, ole Mr. Owl flew’d up 
in n’er tree little ways ahead, en smack he mouf. 
Den he holler out,— 

“** Who cooks—who cooks—who cooks fer you-all?’ 

‘‘Becky’s Bill move on—he make like he aint year 
nothing. Ole Mr. Owl holler out,— 

*** Who cooks—who cooks—who cooks fer you-all?’ 

“By dat time Becky’s Bill done git sorter skeer’d, 
en he stop en say,— 

***Well, sir, endurin’ er de week, mammy, she 
cooks, but on Sundays, en mo’ speshually ef dey got 
comp’ny, den ole Aunt Dicey, she cooks.’ 

“Ole Mr. Owl, he ruffle up he fedders, he did, en 
smack he mouf, en look down at Becky’s Bill, en 
*low,— 

“* Who cooks—who cooks—who cooks fer you-all?’ 

“Becky’s Bill, he take off he hat, he did, an’ low, 
sezee,— 

“*Well, sir, hit’s des like I tell you. 


some show of indignation. 








| “John,” to her husband, “I put some cold potatoes 
| for the children on the sideboard in the dining-room. 
Please see if they are still there.” 


er’lly endurin’ er de week, mammy, 


| Aunt Dicey, she cooks.’ 


Let ’lone dat; dey comes down ter 





Mos’ ingin- | 
she cooks, but on | however, but there were only a few words of their 


“Nummine ’bout gittin’ op Mien. Allde taters | “Ole Mr. Owl, he keep axin’, en Becky’s Bill keep 


on tellin’ twil, bimeby, Becky’s Bill, he got sxeered, 
en tired, en mad, en den he le’pt out fum dar en he 
run home like a quarter-hoss; en now ef you git ’im 
in dat swamp you got ter go ’long wid ’im.” 

The little boy sat and gazed in the fire after Uncle 
Remus had paused. He evidently had no more ques- 
tions to ask. After a while the old man resumed,— 

“But ’taint des de owls dat kin talk. I des want 
you ter git up in de mornin’ en lissen at de chickens. 
I kin set right yer en tell you des zackly w’at you'll 
year um say.” 

The little boy laughed, and Uncle Remus looked up 
into the rafters to hide a responsive smile. 

“De ole Dominicker Hen, she’ll fly offn ’er nes’ in 
de hoss-trough, en squall out,— 

*** 4igs I lay eve’y day en yer dey come en take um 
*way! lay, 1 lay, I lay, en yit I hatter go bare- 
footed, bare-footed, bare-footed! Ef I lay, en lay 
twil doomsday, I know I'll hatter go bare-footed, 
bare-footed, bare-footed!’” 

Uncle Remus managed to emphasize certain words 
so as to give a laughably accurate imitation of a cack- 
ling hen. He went on,— 

“Now, den, w’en de rooster year de Dominicker 
Hen a-cacklin’ I boun’ you he gwine ter jine in. 
He'll up en sz 


ly, sezee,— 
Yo’ foot so big, yo’ foot so wide, yo’ foot so long, 
I can’t git a shoe ¢er-tit-it, ter-fit-it, ter-fit-it!’ 

‘En den dar dey’ll have it, up en down, quallin’ 
des like sho-nuff folks.” 

The little boy waited for Uncle Remus to go on, but 
the old man was done. He leaned back in his chair 
and began to hum a tune, 

After a while the youngster said,— 

“Uncle Remus, you know you told me that you'd 
sing me a song every time I brought you a piece of 
cake.” 

“LT speck I did, honey—I speck I did. 
got a mighty sweet toofe. 
night.” 

“Here it is,” said the child, taking a package from 
his pocket. 


“Yasser! 





Ole ez Lis, I 
Yit I aint see no cake dis 


!” exclaimed the old man, with a chuckle, 


“dar she is! En all wrop up, in de bargain. Din 
mighty glad you helt ’er back, honey, kaze now I kin 
take dat cake en chune up wid ’er en sing you one er 
dem ole-time songs, en folks gwine by’ll say we er 
kyar’n on a camp-meetin’.” 

The song that Uncle Remus sung, however, was a 
very lively melody, and a very characteristic one. It 
is called, ‘Run, Nigger, Run.” 

Do, please, marster, don't ketch me, 
Ketch dat nigger behime dat tree; 
He stole money en I stole none, 

Put him in de calaboose des for fun 


Oh, run, nigger, run! de patter-roller ls you— 
Run, nigger, run! Hit’s almos’ day! 


Some folks say dat nigger won’t steal, 

But I kotch one in my corne-fiel’; 

He run ter de Eas’, he run,ter de W es’, 

He run he head in a hornet’s nes’, 
Oh, run, nigger, run! de patter-roller keteh you— 
Run, nigger, run! Hit’s almos’ day! 


My ole miss, she prommus me 

Dat w’en she die, she set me free; 

But she done dead dis many year ago, 

En yer I'm a-hoein’ de same ole row! 
Oh, run, nigger, runt de patter-roller ketch you— 
Run, nigger, run! Hit’s almos’ day! 


I'm a-hocin’ across, ’'m a-hoein’ aroun’, 
I'm a-cleanin’ up some mo’ new groun’, 
Whar I lif’ so hard, I lif’ so free, 
Dat my sins rises up in fronter me! 
Oh, run, nigger, runt de patter-roller ketch you— 
Run, nigger, run! Hit’s almos’ day! 


But some er dese days my time will come, 
Il year dat bugle, Pll year dat drum, 

I'll see dem armies a-niarchin’ along, 

Pil lif* my head en jine der song— 

[ll hide no mo’ behime dat tree, 

W’en de angels floc k fer ter wait on me! 
Oh, run, nigger, run! de patter-roller ketch you— 
Run, nigger, run! Hit’s almos’ day! 


—__—_—+o@>—___—_ 


For the Companion, 
THE YOUNG NORSE EMIGRANT. 
By F. W. Calkins, 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I, 


The following story is a narrative of the experi- 
ences of a young Norse pioneer, on his long journey 
from the little paternal byre, or homestead, on the 
rocky shore of Fjord Eros, Norway, to America and 
the West, and of his first hard struggle to make a 
home among us as a citizen of the United States. 

When Suel Thorsen bought his ticket from Chris- 
tiania to Chicago, and had exchanged his Swedish 
silver for United States money, he had one hundred 
and twenty dollars left, the hard-earned savings of 
an industrious Norwegian family, consisting of his 
mother, his sister Emma, and himself. This he had 
stowed away in a belt buckled close under his sheep- 
skin waistcoat, where, with the assurance of a bright 
fellow of eighteen, he thought himself able to guard 
it safely. 

After long, earnest deliberations and many fears, 
he was setting off to make a home for himself and 
the mother and sister in that wonderful Western 
world from which their emigrant neighbors, the Ole- 
sons, had written to him many glowing accounts. If 
there were peculiar dangers to be encountered, these 
friends had neglected to speak of them, for they 
wrote of nothing but the great tracts of land to be 
obtained, and the money to be made. 

The Olesons lived in Minnesota, and young Thor- 
sen had their address in his leather wallet, in which 
he carried the small change, a very small amount, 
that he had allotted to spend for extras on the trip. 

The miseries of seasickness of a ten days’ voyage 
by steamer across the Atlantic, the bad condition of 
the steerage, the rough and sometimes nauseous fare, 
have been often depicted, and we need not linger on 
this portion of his journey farther than to say that 
Suel experienced his share of these discomforts. 
Thanks to the safeguards which Government has es- 


tablished at Castle Garden, he was, on landing in - 


New York, safely directed to the emigrant railway 
train at Jersey City, and within two hours was en 
route for Chicago. 

It happened that there were no countrymen of his 
own on the train in which he rode, those on ship- 
board having taken another route on arriving at New 
York. There was an entire car filled with Danes, 


| Sundays, mo’ speshually w’en dey got company, ole | language that he understood; his long ride was there- 
' fore a lonely one. 
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But he consoled himself with the thought that 


when he arrived at Chicago some of the Olesons | 


would surely meet him at the depot; he had written 
them when he would start, and he supposed that Min- 
nesota was not far from Chicago. The only map 
which he had for consultation was a railroad map, 
printed in the interests of the route over which his 
ticket carried him. 

Just before their train arrived at Chicago, the com- 
pany’s “Emigrant Agent” came through the car to 
arrange the emigrants’ “transfer’’ to different West- 
ern lines. As he came opposite Suel, he gave the 
young Norseman a sharp glance, and then, in good 
Norwegian, asked him for his ticket. 

Suel looked up in surprise, and told him that “the 
man” (meaning the train conductor) took it. 

“Oh, Chicago only,” remarked the agent, and 
passed on without further attention. 

A little later the train, with its bell clanging, ran 


slowly between interminable rows of buildings, half | 


hidden in a fog of dust and smoke. Suel understood 
that Chicago was reached at last, and gathering up 
his huge satchel, which contained his extra clothing 
and effects, sat waiting, with a great deal of excite- 
ment and expectancy. 


“Chicago!” 


bawled the brakeman, and then there was an eager 
scramble of passengers. Suel soon found himself out- 


side, standing under a massive domed roof, in the | 


midst of a confused, jostling crowd of people, with 
a clamor and din about him that was well-nigh deaf- 
ening! 


Anxiously now he looked about for some of the 


Olesons! Immediately a crowd of rough fellows, 
observing his confused appearance, and knowing him 
to be a fresh emigrant, came about him. They shout- 
ed, beckoned, hustled him hither and thither, each 
trying to seize his satchel, and to prove by ges- 
ture that he was the one who could render most 
assistance and guide him where he wanted to go. 
The young Norseman grew more and more be- 
wildered. 

At length, one big fellow, grown bolder than 
the rest, snatched hold of the satchel-strap and 
tried to drag Suel after him, beckoning impera- 
tively with his free hand as he did so. But Suel, 
who was also strong and “stocky,” resisted 
stoutly, striking and kicking savagely at his tor- 
mentors, while the others laughed and shouted. 

But relief came in the person of a policeman, 
who drove the rascals away. 

Soon after, as Suel turned about to look again 
for an Oleson, he saw, standing in front of him, a 
well-dressed young man, whom he at once recog- 
nized by the features as a fellow-countryman. 

“Just arrived?” observed the young man, in 
the Norse tongue. 

“Ga” (yes), answered Suel, delighted at meet- 
ing a fellow-Norseman. ‘‘Can you tell me wheth- 
er any of the Olesons are here, Gus, or Haloor, 
or the old man Kanent; or don’t you know 
them?” 

“Ga, I think so,” said the young man, thought- 
fully, rubbing his hand across his forehead. 
**Where do they live, those Olesons? So many 
of that name, you know, and most of ’em Gusses, 
or Haloors, or Kanents.’”’ 

“In M , Minnesota,” answered Suel, giving 
the name as well as he could pronounce it. 

“Oh yes! Why, of course! of course!’ re- 
plied the young fellow. ‘Ho! ho! what luck! 
Why, you must be the very one they wrote me 
to meet at the train last week, and I thought you 
weren’t coming! Let’s see, your name’s Jan- 
sen? No? Thorsen. Oh yes, Thorsen, of course. 
I should have thought in a minute. How d’ye 
do!” 





An Unexpected Friend, 


“My name’s Jansen,” said his new-found 
friend; “Edward Jansen, and you’re to come 
right up to my rooms and stay with me to-night. 
Your train don’t go out till morning. This way; 
follow me, and pay no attention to anybody.” 

Jansen led off at an almost breathless gait, dodging 
through the crowds, twisting this way and that, like 
aneel; and Suel followed, puffing, tugging his satchel, 
his blonde face glowing with grateful excitement. 

They emerged from the depot into a street, and 
after a walk, Jansen paused at a flight of stairs, be- 
tween two stores, and anpounced that his rooms were 
above. A moment later, the two were standing inside 
a large sleeping-room, that seemed to Suel to be fur- 
nished with great magnificence, and it immediately 
struck him that his friend must be a considerable 
personage; but he had not sufficient assurance to in- 
quire into Jansen’s standing, or even as to his busi- 
ness. 

Alas for the youthful confidence of a “stranger in 
a strange land!” 

“You'll want supper now,” said Jansen, after he 
had set Suel’s satchel into another room, which 
opened into the one that they had first entered. 
“There’s an eating-house close by. Come!” 

They went down the stairs, crossed the street, en- 
tered a large restaurant, where, after seating them- 
selves, Jansen ordered a supper, the splendor of 
which astonished Suel quite as much as did the price 
he had to pay for his share of it. He attributed all 
this, however, to the exalted position of his friend, 
whatever it might be, and thought that, for just once, 
he himself would afford it. 

After the supper they went back to Jansen’s rooms 
again, where they spent the evening, Jansen him- 
self smoking cigars and regaling Suel with comical 
stories of the mishaps and mistakes of newly-arrived 
emigrants, who had no friends to look after them. 

They went to bed early, or at least Suel did. Jan- 
sen lodged him in the room in which his satchel 
had been set, and which contained a bed that, to the 
tired traveller, seemed most luxurious. 

Fatigued with his long journey, the young emi- 
grant slept soundly, but was quite early next morn- 
ing awakened by the sound of Jansen’s voice in the 
next room, giving vent to oaths loud and forceful. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he called out, anxiously, 
from his bed. 

“Matter!” shouted Jansen, excitedly. “I’ve been 
robbed! That’s what’s the matter! Three hundred 
dollars and my watch gone! Lock’s picked! Some- 
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| clothes—the worst town for that kind of business 
you ever heard of!” 

Alarmed, Suel sprang up, clapped his hands to his 
waist (he had, as usual, slept with his money-belt 
buckled about him), and then gave a groan of dis- 
may! His money was gone, belt and all! 

“What, you, too?” cried Jansen, in tones of great 
astonishment and commiseration. ‘The sneaking 
wretches! How did they scent you out? They’ve 
been on the watch for me, of course!’ 

Suel’s recollection of the rest of that miserable 
morning is scarcely coherent; he was so wretched in 
the thought of losing all that money (it had seemed 
a great sum to him) with which he was to make a 
start upon the new land he was to get in order to 
make more money to send over for the mother and 
Emma. To him it was a direful calamity. He re- 
members, however, that Jansen tried to console him 
by telling him that it was no great matter—the loss 
of a few hundreds; that they could make it up again 
in a little while; that he, Suel, was as well off as 
himself now, and that they must both go out at once 
and find work. 

They then went out and wandered about the streets 
for an hour or two, Jasen going in at several stores 
and other places, pretending to inquire for work, and 
leaving Suel outside. He said, so Suel relates, that 
he would get work as a bookkeeper, and would find 
| work for young Thorsen at some wholesale house 
where he could assist in rolling barrels and packing 
away goods. 





Deceived. 





At length, after passing a crowded street crossing, 
Suel suddenly realized that he was alone. Invain he 
| looked about for Jansen. The rascal was nowhere 
to be seen. Ashe stood there staring bewilderedly 
around, a policeman came along, and drove him for- 


ward, showing him by gesture that he must not stand 
idle on the street corner; and it then began to dawn 
upon the mind of the confiding young emigrant that 
he had been mercilessly robbed and deserted, and 
that, too, by a seeming fellow-countryman. He real- 
ized quickly, too, how utterly helpless he had been, 
and still was, in his ignorance of the strange life into 
which he had suddenly been ushered. He saw at last 
what a great mass of strangers was this busy Chica- 
go; and that there was almost as little chance of 
meeting a friend by searching for one, as of finding a 
pin dropped from a boat into the fjord at home. 

For an hour or two he wandered on aimlessly, 
scanning furtively every face that he thought might 
be Norse, and possibly friendly. 

In this pitiable plight he went on till nearly noon, 
keeping on a street where the buildings constantly 
diminished in size. He had one hope, that he might 
get out into the country before night, and find some 
Norwegian farmer such as his friends had described 
who would give him something to eat, and, perhaps, 
find him work. 


Begins Anew. 


Shortly before noon, when well out into the suburbs, 
he saw a gang of men at work, clearing away the 
rubbish from a lot, where a block of buildings had 
evidently been burned a short time before. Here, 
he thought with sudden hopefulness, might be a 
chance for him. The men were at work with barrows, 
wheeling out charred bricks and other débris, and 
dumping it in piles, when it was shovelled, and thrown 
into wagons and hauled off. He looked in vain for a 
Norseman, among the workers, to whom he might 
relate his story, and who might get him a job. 

At length, he saw a man whu, from his gestures 
and tones of command, was evidently giving direc- 
tions tothe workmen. To him, Suel went boldly, and 
by various significant motions, applied for work. 

The man looked at him sharply, then pointed toa 
stack of shovels near at hand, and to an empty dray 
that had been driven up beside a heap of rubbish. 

Without a word Suel seized a shovel, and fell 
to the task of filling the wagon with such energy 
that a number of men who had come up to assist in 
loacing it stood still, and laughed heartily—till the 
boss’ sharp tones warned them to get to work. Bvt 





body’s come in in the night, and gone through my 


at noon, these same men kindly shared their dinner 
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| with the boy; and at night the boss came to him, 
} paid him a greenback dollar, and then conducted him 
to a cheap boarding-house close at hand. 

Here, then, Suel began to retrieve his misfortune, 
and to get acquainted with the new, strange life 
about him. 

He worked a month, both at helping to clear away 
rubbish and carrying mortar, for laying the foun- 
dation for a new building. He received one dollar 
and ahalf per day, and paid four dollars per week 
for his board. He also learned a number of Eng- 
lish words, and got acquainted with a young Nor- 


This young man, whose name was Johansen, proved 
areal friend, and assisted Suel in locating his friends, 
the Olesons, to whom a letter was written, and a re- 
ply received before the month ended. They also 
tried, together, to discover Jansen’s rooms where 
Suel had been robbed, hoping to recover his satchel; 
but the search proved avain one. Withit he had 
lost not only his clothes, but every prized token and 
keepsake from his Norse home. 


To Minnesota, 


When the boy had earned sufficient money to buy 
some necessary clothing, and a ticket to his friends’ 
home in Minnesota, with a few dollars over, he again 
set off, wiser if not as rich as when he first set foot in 
Chicago. 

This time he found Haloor Oleson waiting for him 
at the depot, and in two days more in company with 
this kinsman he reached the settlement, known for 
miles about as “Young Norway,” where all the Ole- 
sons lived. 

The “old man Kanent,” as the elder Oleson was 
called, immediately engaged Suel for a year, to work 
upon his farm, consisting of a half section, with two 





hundred acres under cultivation. 





THE YOUNG EMIGRANT. 


So the next twelve months passed with our young 
emigrant in hard work, with occasional comforting 
letters from the mother and sister in far-off Norway. 

The next spring when his time was out, Suel, be- 


four-year-old steers, a young cow, and had besides a 
hundred dollars with which to enter upon and begin 
improving a claim. 

But there were no longer any desirable vacant lands 
near “Young Norway,” and so Suel was obliged to 
push westward. 


out three yoke of oxen, including Suel’s, hitched to a 
wagon that contained a new breaking plough, several 
weeks’ provisions, and the tools necessary to the build- 
ing of a rough cabin. 

From their trapping acquaintances, Gus and Haloor 
had heard of a wonderfully fine valley on Rock 
Creek, about one hundred miles to the west. They 
reached the locality about the first of June, and 
found it as described, a beautiful fertile valley as yet 
unoccupied by any settlements. 

Only a few years ago, even, such lands were still to 
be found in Iowa and Minnesota. 

The country had recently been surveyed; and Gus 
and Haloor, who had learned from experience how to 
“locate lands” by the corner stakes (Government 
corner posts), assisted Suel in choosing a fine quarter 
section lying along the creek. 

Ina month’s time they had erected a comfortable 
log shanty, with asod roof, and had ten acres of bot- 
tom land broken upon Suel’s claim. The Olesons 
also selected claims, and broke what the law required 
for pre-emption purposes. When this had been done, 
a “fire guard’ was ploughed around Suel’s shanty, 
and then all three repaired to the nearest Govern- 
ment land office (one hundred miles to the southwest), 
where they “swore out declarations,” and received 
the “first papers,” entitling them to the claims. Suel, 
as a minor, and the head of a family, was, after tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance, entitled to the full land 
rights of any male citizen twenty-one years of age. 

After this had been done, the three returned to 
“Young Norway,” where Suel worked through har- 
vest and “stacking” at two dollars and a half per 
day,—wages were high then,—and soon after, with his 





oxen, a wagon and his cow, set off for his new claim, 


wegian who worked in a cigar factory near at hand. | 


sides clothing himself, was the owner of a yoke of 


The two younger Olesons, who had never exercised | 
their pre-emption rights, went with him. They drove | 


to live alone there through the winter. The nearest 
| settlement of any importance was forty miles distant. 
| But the hardy young Norseman had gained much 

experience and self-reliance since getting off the cars 
| in Chicago. 
He was destined, however, to meet with some 
|} rough and trying experience before that winter 
| passed. 


+r -_—— 


For the Companion. 


OUR NATIONAL FUNERALS. 


The first of the eminent men of the Republic to de- 

| part this life was Benjamin Franklin, in 1790. His 

| funeral was simple, appropriate, and impressive. He 
| died at his house in Market Street, Philadelphia, and 

| four days after, his body was borne to the tomb'in a 

burial-ground in Arch Street, about a quarter of a 

mile distant. There was not a soldier in the proces- 

sion, nor a band of music, nor a banner. 

The procession was preceded by all the clergy of 
the city. After them came the corpse, borne by citi- 
zens and covered by a pall, which was supported by 
the President of Pennsylvania, the Chief-Justice, the 
President of the new national bank, and three other 
noted men. The family and friends followed, then 
the members of State Government, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the Mayor and corporation of the 
city, the printers, with their journeymen and appren- 
tices, the Philosophical Society, the College of Phy- 
sicians, the Cincinnati and other societies. 

It was computed at the time that twenty thousand 
persons witnessed the funeral, who stood in order 
and in perfect silence while the procession passed. 

General Washington expressly ordered in his will 
that his body should be interred “in a private man- 
ner, Without parade or funeral oration.” 

We cannot claim that this injunction was strictly 
observed. He was buried, as we all know, at 
Mount Vernon, December 18, 1799, the fourth 
day after his decease. The people of Alexandria, 
and a great number of his neighbors living with- 
in a circuit of several miles, assembled in the 
grounds of Mount Vernon. Some military com- 
panies attended, and many members of the or- 
der of Free Masons, to which General Wash- 
ington belonged. Cannon were placed upon the 
adjacent bluff to announce the moment when the 
corpse was placed in the tomb, and a vessel was 
anchored in the river from which minute-guns 
were fired during the brief march of the proces- 
sion. 





The train moved across the lawn, soldiers at 
the head of it, followed by the clergy, who 
marched just before the coffin, carried by Free 
Masons and officers of the army. The general’s 
horse, led by two grooms in black, followed the 
coffin, after which came the family and friends, 
the Mayor and corporation of Alexandria, and 
as many citizens as chose to follow. 

There were funeral services all over the coun- 
try, and when the news of his death reached 
England, the admiral of a British fleet of sixty 
sail anchored at Torbay caused the flag of every 
ship to be hung at half-mast. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul of France, 
announced his death to the army in a formal 
manner, and ordered the flags throughout France 
to be hung with black crape for ten days. Our 
readers may like to know how the European des- 
pot spoke of the soldier of liberty. T translate: 

“Paris, 18 Pluvidse, year VIII.” (Feb. 7, 
1800). 

“Washington is dead. This great man fought 
against tyranny. He established the liberty of 
his country. His memory will be always dear to 
the French people, as to all the free men of the 
two hemispheres, and especially to the French 
soldiers who, like him and the American soldiers, 
are fighting for equality and liberty. Hence the 
First Consul orders that, during ten days, black 
crape be hung upon all the flags and standards of 
the Republic.” 

If there was no funeral oration pronounced over 
the remains of General Washington, there were so 
many delivered in other places that some collectors, 

I believe, have gathered as many as one hundred of 

them, and a volume containing many specimens was 

once published. 

Among the papers of Thomas Jefferson was found 
a rough sketch in ink of the kind of stone he wished 
should mark his grave—a plain obelisk of granite 
eight feet high—and he wrote himself the precise 
words which he desired should be cut upon it: 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the Stat- 
ute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of 
the University of Virginia.” 

He was buried in the family ground just below the 
summit of Monticello, within a few yards of his house. 
This burial-ground was chosen by Mr. Jefferson be- 
fore the house was built, and before a tree of the 
primeval forest which covered the mount had been 
felled. He was accustomed to visit the summit with 
a fellow-student, Dabney Carr, where under an an- 
cient oak of vast size they built a rustic seat, and 
thither in the summer mornings they would ride and 
pass long days in study and conversation. 

One day they made a compact that whichever of 
them died first should be buried by the other under 
that magnificent oldtree. The compact was fulfilled. 
Jefferson buried there this friend of his youth, who 
had married his sister Martha. Seventy years after, 
the remains of Jefferson were placed near those of 
his early friend. 

General Jackson was laid in a tomb built by himself 
in his own garden at the Hermitage, ten miles from 
Nashville. It is a plain, square tomb, built by the 
general for his wife and himself. He had the same 
strong feeling with regard to being buried by the 
side of his wife that General Grant manifested. He 
used to say during his last sickness,— 

“Heaven will be no heaven to me if I do not meet 
my wife there.” 

And so he built that plain, square tomb with a can- 
opy over itin his garden, that they might rest, and 
(as he hoped) rise together. There are old people in 
Nashville who still remember the funeral on the 
eighth of June, 1845, just forty years ago. It seemed 
as if all Nashville, and all the inhabitants of the 
country round about, were present ut the funeral. 
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But the Southern country is not densely inhabited, 
and the people there mention with astonishment 
that when the clergyman stepped out upon the 
portico. to begin the services, there were three 
thousand persons assembled on the lawn. There 
were no bands, no cannon, no drums, no barbaric 


show or noise of any kind. There was nothing 
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‘ : | ; , . 
| were gathered all along the railroad to view the | and was soon in the receipt of twenty-five hun- 
passing train, while bonfires and torches lighted | dred dollars a day. His claim continued to “pan 


|upthe way. And so the body of the martyred 
President was taken to its final home. 

To some young readers, too young to remember 

the events of that memorable time, such pageantry 

| as this paid to the mortal remains of a man may 























OUR NATIONAL FUNERALS. 


but an old-fashioned funeral-service of prayers, | seem excessive. 


hymns and sermon. The text was: 


It is not excessive. It did but 
faintly and imperfectly express the feelings of the 


“These are they which came out of great tribu- | American people, who saw their representative 


lation, and washed their robes white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 

The preacher, Dr. Edgar, as T have heard him 
relate, had a task of some delicacy to perform on 
this occasion, since he had been opposed to Gen- 
eral Jackson in polities, and strongly disapproved 
of some of his acts. He aequitted himself, how- 
ever, With much tact and judgment. The body of 
the old soldier was carried to the tomb in 
garden, followed by 
could find admission. 


as many of the people as 
The slaves of the deceased, 
about eighty in number, sobbed and cried during 
the whole service, for there never was a kinder 
master than Andrew Jackson. He, too, was op- 
posed to tombstone eulogy, and hence we read on 
his tablet only these words ; 

“General Andrew 
of March, 1767; died on the 8th of June, 1845." 

There never was such a funeral solemnity 


Jackson. 


as 


that which accompanied the burial of Abraham | 


Lincoln, whose body was borne fifteen hundred 
miles between crowds and 
mourning people. 


lines of stricken and 
Since Julius Cesar no death 
has ever so startled and moved the world as his. 
His body lay in state, as it is foolishly termed, 
in the White House for three days, until Wednes- 


day, April 19, when services were held and the 


body was removed to the rotunda of the Capitol. 
There it lay upon a magnificent funereal structure, 
guarded by otlicers with drawn swords. ‘The day 
was one of national mourning, and even the prin- 
cipal cities of Canada observed it by closing their 
places of business and holding public meetings. 

The funeral cortége was conveyed to Spring- 
field, TIL, on a special train, which traversed as 
nearly as possible the same course as that taken 
by Mr. Lincoln from his home to Washington 
four years before. The people of New York who 
saw him go down Broadway in 1861, saluting to 
right and left, often rising in his carriage, saw 
him carried up Broadway on a superb platform 
draped in black in 1865. In little villages, and 
even from single farm-houses, people came out to 
the side of the track, and saluted the train with 
uncovered head and serious face, many wearing 
funeral badges, and almost every house draped in 
mourning. 


In the large cities there was some pause, and a} 


In New York the 
borne into the City Hall to the solemn chant of 
eight hundred singers, and the coffin was hidden 
from view by the flowers placed upon it. At mid- 
night the German musical societies performed a 
funeral piece m the rotunda. The next day the 
body was borne to the Central Depot by a proces- 


grand procession, 


sion rarely paralleled, consisting in part of fifteen | 


There were two thousand col- 
ored people bearing a banner, on one side of which 
was written, “Abraham Lincoln, our Emancipa- 
tor,” and on the other, “To millions of bondmen 
he Liberty gave.” 

The procession was four miles and a half long, 
and every house in that long line was draped in 
black. 

Between Albany and Buffalo much of the jour- 
bey was made in the night. Yet great crowds 


thousand troops. 


the | 


Born on the 15th | 


coffin was | 


| head and chief stricken down by the hand of an 
assassin atthe moment of the national triumph, 
and when he was fullest of benign purposes toward 
| those recently in arms against him. 

JAMES PARTON. 
+or 


For the Companion, 


QUATRAIN. 


“They build too low who build beneath the stars.” 








Aye! lay your sure foundations in the skies, 
| And then build upward! Who hath power to tell 
| Hlow high the glory of your house may rise, 
Or in what golden chambers you may dwell? 
PAUL H, HAYNE. 


a Aa 
GOLD-DIGGING. 


The more the element of chance enters into the 
acquisition of money, the greater is the harm it 
does the man who gains it. This probably is the 
reason why gold-digging seldom elevates, either 
morally or materially, those who follow it. It 
demands of the digger enterprise, perseverance, 
toil, and indifference to hardship, qualities the 
exercise of which should 


make &@ man of him. 
Yet the “luck” associated with the business seems 
fatal to manly virtues and permanent prosperity. 

The digger may toil for weeks without “raising 
the color,” and all the time he sees his neighbor of 
the next “claim” washing out an ounce of gold to 
the pan. The view is not likely to eradicate his 
natural envy or covetousness. On the other hand, 
he may, by a few days of “prospecting,” wander- 
| ing over the barren hills, with a donkey for a com- 
| panion and a burden-bearer, stumble upon a for- 

tune. In most cases the “find” tempts the finder 
| to add another to the thousands of illustrations of 
the fact that that which is gained without labor is 
spent without thought. 
| A gentleman of large experience in the Austra- 
| lian gold fields says that almost the only instance 
| he ever knew where an uneducated man did not 
| receive more harm than good from finding gold, 
| was the follow ing: 
| Aman who had been a few months in the colo- 
| ny, and had supported himself by digging in a 
garden, went up to the “diggings.” He knew 
nothing of mining, and could hardly tell quartz 
from common rock. Within two weeks he stum- 
bled upon a nugget of pure gold, weighing seventy 
ounces. That very day he started back to the 
coast, as if in a hurry to get away from the min- 
ing district. On reaching a seaport, he engaged 
passage for England on the first boat, and went 
home to enjoy the profits of his brief mining ex- 
pedition. 

As an offset to this rare case, the gentleman 
mentions several cases in which men were ruined 
by their suddenly-acquired wealth. Four sober, 
industrious men worked a claim in partnership. 
They struck gold, and in a few weeks took out 
one hundred thousand dollars apiece. But in two 
years three out of the four died drunkards, and 
the fourth lost every penny of his fortune by pro- 
specting for gold and buying unprofitable claims. 

A blacksmith dabbled in mining, and got into 
i debt. One day he struck gold. He worked on, 





out” better and better, until no one, not even him- 
self, knew how much he was worth. The man 
had the stuff in him out of which a noble char- 
acter might have been formed. He taught himself 
to read and write, and for a season went onward 
fitting himself to become a good citizen, and a 
safe man of business. 

But madness was in his blood. He took to 
wild speculation in gold mines, set up a racing 
stud, “bulled” or “beared” the wheat market, and 
went into everything which admitted of gambling. 
The nervous strain tempted him to brace himself 
with stimulants. He became a drunkard, and in 
a few years was gazetted as a bankrupt. 

The young man who by industry and self-de- 
nial saves his first one thousand dollars—John 
Jacob Astor said it cost him more to gain that 
sum than it did to acquire the rest of his fortune 
—is prepared to carry steadily, without losing his 
head, the ten or twenty thousand which he may 
get afterward. 

A few years ago a young man of Boston was 
the marvel of his friends. His mercantile ventures 
turned out a large profit. Whatever he touched, 
stocks or merchandise, turned into gold. Young 
men pointed him out as the envied one, and crafty 
mothers with marriageable daughters viewed him 
as a “catch” to be worked for. 

But old merchants shook their heads. Know- 
ing that it requires as much self-control and wis- 
dom to keep a fortune as to gain one, they looked 
to see if this young Napoleon of the street was 
moved by a mercantile head ora gambler’s rash- 
ness. Within four years from the time that his 
name was a synonym for success, he was a bank- 
rupt. 

+o, — 
For the Companion, 
SONNET. 
On Hearing of the Death of General Grant. 

That weary battle lost, so grandly fought 

Through weeks and months of devastating pain— 

Brave to the last, hero without a stain— 
By what a sorrowing world shall wreaths be brought 
To lay upon thy coffin, while the thought 

Of all men mourns the loss we all sustain; 


And tears shall wet the sod with piteous rain 
That covers thee, who our deliverance wrought. 


The battle Jost, *twixt thee and conquering Death, 
And thy strong soul gone on, beyond the sun, 
To that far land the spirit traveleth 
When earthly joys and sorrows all are done— 
Nay! life ends nof with this poor, fleeting breath, 
Outliving Death, thy battle has been won, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Les Voirons, Haute Savoie, July 26, 1885, 
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GENERAL GRANT'S FUNERAL. 


Upon the death of a member of one of the royal 
families of Europe, orders are issued in each coun- 
try in reference to the public mourning for the dead 
prince or princess. ‘The court goes into mourning 
at once, into half-mourning on such a day, and 
out of mourning on another designated date. 

Although the outward manifestations of grief on 
the occasion of the death of General Grant were 
not regulated by court circular, the sorrow which 
found expression in the display of funeral drap- 
ings and in flags at half-mast, was certainly as 
genuine as has been felt, during a generation at 
least, by any people in the world over the death 
of a great man. 

From the sad morning when he breathed his 
last in the cottage upon the mountain, until the 
day when he was laid to rest in the beautiful Riv- 
erside Park, the people of the United States had 
it constantly in mind that the first citizen of the 
Republic was dead. The newspapers were filled 
with eulogies of the hero, with anecdotes of him, 
with accounts of the preparations for the last 
rites. 

It was when the remains of General Grant were 
removed, first from Mount McGregor to Albany, 
and then to New York, that public interest became 
more intensified, until the culmination was reached 
on the day of the burial. Hundreds of thousands 
of persons on the route and in the cities where the 
body of General Grant was laid in state looked 
upon the casket which enclosed the remains, or 
upon the face of the dead man. 

The world has probably never seen such another 
sight as that of the 8th of August. The funeral 
itself was attended by a procession of fully fifty 
thousand men, including the most famous public 
personages of the country from every section. 
Not less than half a million people, many of 
whom had come long distances for the occasion, 
witnessed the passage of this procession, which at 
one point was five hours in sight. 

But more remarkable than the pageant in New 
York was what occurred in other cities,—in small 
towns, villages and hamlets all over the land. As 
if by a common impulse there was a general sus- 
pension of business on that day. It was as though 
one lay dead at home. 

Hundreds of orations were pronounced by men 
who were deemed by their neighbors and friends 
best qualified to speak the praises of General 
Grant. Inthe great cities there were processions 
that would have been regarded as remarkable, if 
they had not been exceeded by the great display 
in New York. 

Moreover, in many a little village, unable to 
procure the assistance of a famous orator, modest 
memorial services were held, in which, if there 
was less pomp than in the ambitious displays of 
the cities, there was surely not less of heartiness 
and deep feeling. 

Nor was the spontaneous tribute to the memory 
of the departed confined to his own native land. 
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Bells were tolled in London and Paris, and in the 
city of Mexico. In those and other cities, in both 
hemispheres, men decked buildings in funereal 
black, wore mourning emblems, marched in pro- 
cession to a place of meeting, and there listened to 
eulogies upon the great soldier. It is not too 
much to say that the whole world mourns as it 
could mourn over the death of but two or three 
people who are still living. 

General Grant’s name has taken its place in the 
first rank of those who have served their country 
well. How did he serve his fatherland? Modest- 
ly and faithfully in the station assigned him. Ad- 
vancement came to him because he did well the 
duty of the hour, whether it was to obey or to 
command. 

We cannot all serve so conspicuously as did he, 
but we can all have the reward which he prized 
most,—the approval of a conscience which prompt- 
ed him to perform to the best of his ability the 
duty that lay just before him. 

It was that which comforted him in his last 
days, for it was given to him to see that his coun- 
trymen appreciated and honored him while living. 
Far better was it than the pomp of a public funer- 
al, though the whole people took a sympathetic 
part in it. The whole lesson of his life is the 
satisfaction that follows a modest discharge of 
duty. 


—§@——————————— 


FRESH AIR FOR THE BRAIN. 

A physician noted for his skill in curing nerve dis- 
eases almost invariably separates the patient from 
her family, her old nurses, and the familiar, anxious, 
sympathizing circle of friends, and places her in a 
cheerful atmosphere, among new faces and scenes, 
where she no longer can believe herself the centre of 
the universe. 

“There is a certain healthy, helpful influence which 
naturally comes from human beings to each other,” 
he said, lately, while speaking of one of his patients. 
“This woman has drained all which her friends ‘had 
to give years ago. We need occasionally a fresh 
moral and mental atmosphere, just as much as fresh 
material air to breathe.” 

Another physician, visiting in a country house 
where the mother (a delicate, affectionate, self-sacri- 
ficing woman, who lived but for her husband and 
children) lay ill, with no disease apparently but ex- 
treme weakness and weariness, ordered her to go to 
the city alone; to spend a month in absolute idleness, 
mixing as often as possible with crowds of people 
who were interested and excited, at church, at con- 
certs, even in public meetings. The patient, a shy, 
diffident woman, obeyed, and came home with color 
in her cheeks and new life in her heart. 

“T once asked,” said a well-known lawyer, “the fa- 
mous backwoods preacher Bascom what was the secret 
of his power as an orator; how he contrived to sway 
large numbers of men to his will. ‘First,’ he an- 
swered, ‘I bring them close to me and to each other. 
Leave no empty benches between your audience. The 
electric spark will not pass across a gap from one 
man to the other.’ ” 

These ideas may seem fanciful, but there is a solid 
basis of truth under them all. Physicians usually 
bring all their skill to bear in curing the ailments of 
the body, and neglect the mind, which affects every 
part of the body. There is a human magnetism 
which we are all apt to overlook in our materia med- 
ica. 

Hard-working women in the lonely farms or iso- 
lated villages of this country often find themselves 
growing irritable and nervous, and even troubled 
with religious doubts, in spite of their fervent 
prayers. They do not need tonics or moral disci- 
pline. They need friction with unfamiliar minds, 
new ideas, novel scenes, just as their lungs, after 
using up all the oxygen in a close room, need the air 
out of doors. 

Young girls are too apt, voluntarily, to force them- 
selves into this state; disappointed in their natural 
longings for a congenial companion, they resolve to 
live alone, and shut themselves into their own souls. 
The resources are not sufficient to keep off famine. 
“Only a God or a brute can dwell in solitude,” says 
the wise old German. 





a 
BIRTH-MARKS. 


A stranger visiting a quiet summer resort on the 
coast where a company of pleasant people had gath- 
ered from all parts of the country, observed among 
the guests a lady whose face was disfigured by a large 
blood-red mark on one cheek. It was so hideous that 
the gentleman carefully avoided her for several days, 
and was surprised to see her always the centre of an 
eager, admiring group. 

“You must know Mrs. ——,” said a friend at last. 
“She is the most charming woman here.” 

“Charming? With that horrible deformity?” 

“What can you mean? Deformity? Oh, that lit- 
tle birth-mark! After you have known her for aday, 
you will forget all about it. You will see nothing but 
the good, beautiful soul that looks out of her eyes.” 

A leader of one of our great political parties, 
whose eloquence has obtained for him the sobriquet 
of the “‘silver-tongued”’ met with an accident when 
a child, by which every feature of his face was dis- 
torted and scarred. Yet such is the power of his in- 
tellect, and the magnetism of his manners, that no 
man in the country has more fervent admirers and 
friends among men and women. 

Very few of us go into the world outwardly de- 
formed and scarred. But every one of us brings some 
secret birth-mark into life, some vicious trait, some 
passion or vulgar tendency which we have inherited 
from our ancestors. 

“Do you see my long, obstinate, mean upper lip?” 
a well-known American author said lately toa friend. 
“It came to me from my grandmother, and it has 
kept me busy all my life to fight against it, and that 
which lies behind it.’’ 

It ought to be the work of each man’s life to con- 
quer these secret birth-traits, to cultivate the good- 
ness and beauty of soul which will put them out of 
sight. 





In John Bunyan’s wonderful allegory, which is and 
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will be true for each man throughout all time, we are 
told how the pilgrim carried the load of these natu- 
ral weaknesses and vices until he was willing to 
yield wholly his own will to that of his Master. 
Then the burden was loosened, and rolled away. 


—§o--—— 


CAGING A HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


An angry hippopotamus resembles Solomon's 
“fool,” who could not restrain his wrath, but rushed 
at its object without the least thought as to the con- 
sequences to himself. The knowledge of this pecu- 
liarity of the foolish hippopotamus once enabled the 
superintendent of the London Zoilogical Gardens to 
capture one which had escaped from his den. 

Early one morning, before the gardens were opened, 
a keeper rushed into the superintendent’s house, ex- 
claiming, “Obash is out!” Mr. Bartlett, the superin- 
tendent, ran out, and sure enough, the huge “hippo” 
was coming down the long walk, his vast mouth curled 
into a ghastly smile, as if he meant mischief. 

The cunning brute had managed to push back the 
door of his den, which the keeper had not fastened 
as he should have done. The man was called, and 
tried to coax the animal back with sweet hay. The 
brute munched the hay, but showed no sign of going 
back to his den. 

Mr. Bartlett then thought of the right thing to do. 
There was a certain keeper, named Scott, whom 
Obash hated, and ran at whenever 
sight. 

“Scott,” said Bartlett, putting a bank-note in his 
hand, “throw open the paddock gate, show yourself 
to Obash at the end of the path, and run for the 
gate.” 

The man looked at the note, 
trees at the dangerous beast. The bank-note con- 
quered his fear. Going into the middle of the path, 
he shouted defiantly, “Obash! Obash!” 

The animal, recognizing the voice of his enemy, 
roared viciously, and wheeling his careass around, 
dashed after the keeper. Scott, running for his life, 
with the angry hippo at his heels, rushed through the 
gate into the paddock, and over the palings, Obash 
close to his coat-tails. The gate was hastily closed, 
and Obash was again a prisoner. 

Mr. Bartlett and the keepers were delighted, but it 
is a good wind that blows no one any ill. Just then, 
a cab drove up, and out jumped a reporter, note-book 
in hand. 

“T hear the hippopotamus is loose!’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh dear no!” innocently answered Mr. Bartlett. 
“He is safe in his den; come and see.”’ 


he came in 


and then through the 


+e 
MADAME SENKI. 


To have seen Mrs. Kok-Sin Senki is to have learned 
what constitutes beauty among the Chinese. Her 
features, as represented by a Russian traveller who 
had the privilege of taking her portrait, are very 
pleasing, the mouth being of the most approved pat- 
tern of that type known as “Cupid's bow,” and the 
eyes full and almond-shaped. 

But Mrs. Senki by no means depends upon her face 
for a passport to the court of beauty; she has merely 
to put out her tiny foot, to be admired by every ws- 
thetic Chinese soul. ‘To possess small feet, as every 
one knows, is one of the principal conditions of 
beauty in China, 

The question of suitable feet is one of the first 
which occur to a man inthe selection of a wife, and 
her merits are greatly enhanced by her inability to 
stand or walk without support. Thus Mr. Senki is 
particularly proud of his Kok-Sin. 

He is also very glad to introduce her to Europeans, 
and waives the customs of his country to the extent 
of allowing her to see visitors alone. 

In sitting for her portrait, she beguiled the time by 
smoking, and occasionally teased a small dog with 
her foot, possibly for the purpose of calling attention 
to the size of that member. She could not even go 
upstairs without being supported by a servant, a help- 
lessness of which she was exceedingly proud, 

Some visitors one day played on the piano and or- 
gan for her amusement, and even danced, to initiate 
her into European amusements. She imagined a 
waltz to be a theatrical representation, and when her 
mistake was explained, declared,— 

“Well, my feet could never do it.” 

The artist begged for leave to make a drawing of 
her feet. 

“Another time,” 
tier boots.” 

He then asked for a pair as a remembrance, which 
she promised, and duly sent him. These boots proved 
to be exactly one inch and three-quarters long. 


she said, ‘and I will put on pret- 


er 
RESPECT FOR BREAD. 


The Egyptians are temperate and very frugal. They 
show great respect for bread, not suffering the small- 
est portion to be wasted. Their word for it, “eysh,” 
which means “life,” recalis the English term, ‘the 
staff of life.” 

Lane, the Orientalist, who lived many years in inti- 
mate association with Egyptians of all classes, says 
he has often seen them pick up a piece of bread, 
which had accidentally fallen in the street or road. 
The finder, after putting it before his lips and fore- 
head three times, as expressive of his esteem, would 
place it on one side, in order that a dog might find 
and eat it. He considered it a sin to allow even a 
crumb of bread to be trodden under foot. 

A similar idea used to rule in New England house- 
holds, and every child was taught to throw crumbs 
where they might be found by the birds. 


Lane tells a story, which he heard from several r 


persons, as illustrative of the Egyptian'’s excessive 
respect for bread. 

Two servants were sitting at the door of their mas- 
ter's house, eating their dinner, when they observed 
a Memlook Bey, with several of his officers, riding 
along the street towards them. 

One of the servants rose, from respect to the 
grandee, who, regarding him with indignation, ex- 
claimed, “‘Which is the more worthy of respect, the 
bread that is before you, or myself?” Without wait- 
ing for a reply, he made a well-understood signal 
with his hand, and the unintending offender was be- 
headed on the spot. 

The story seems incredible; Lane himself doubted 
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it; but even if niet | it shows how excessive must 
be the respect for bread to furnish a foundation for 
such a terrible tale. 


a 
WRITING MATERIALS, 


In the olden time men usually wrote on wax tab- 
lets, with a sharp-pointed instrument of metal, ivory, 
or bone, called a style. When they wished to write 
on parchment, they used a reed, pointed and cut so as 
to hold ink. The following statement, from Cham- 
bers’ Journal, shows when quills were introduced to 
take the place of reeds: 


These styles and reeds were carefully kept in cases, 
and the writers hada sponge, knife and pumice stone, 
compasses for measuring, scissors for cutting, a pun- 
cheon to point out the beginning and the enc of each 
line, a rule to draw and divide the lines into columns, 
. = containing sand, and another with writing 

uic 

These were the chief implements used for centu- 
ries to register facts and events. 

Reeds continued to be used till the eighth century, 
— quills were known in the middle of the sev- 
enth. 

The earliest author who uses the word penna for 
a writing pen is Isadorus, who lived in that century ; 
and toward the end of it a Latin sonnet, “To a Pen,” 
was written by an Anglo-Saxon. 

But though quills were known at this period, they 
came into general use very slowly; for in 1433 a pres- 
ent of a bundle of quills was sent from Venice by a 
monk with a letter, in which he says: “Show this 
bundle to Brother Nicolas, that he may choose a 
quill.” 

The only other material to which we would refer is 
ink, the composition and colors of which were vari- 
ous. The black was made of burnt ivory, and the 
liquor of the cuttle-fish, 

We are not prepared to say what other ingredient 
was used, or how it was manufactured, but these an- 
cient manuscripts prove that the ink was of a supe- 
rior description. 

Red, purple, silver and gold inks were also used. 
The red was made from vermilion and carmine, the 
purple from the murex, and the manufacture of these, 
especially the gold and silver varieties, was an exten- 
sive and lucrative business, 


+o, 


SPARTAN TRAINING, 


Times have changed indeed since the days when 
little girls played with rag dolls and bits of broken 
crockery, and boys used any worthless article that 
foot) as a football. The children 
of the present day who are embarrassed by the num- 
ber and variety of their toys, and who, in spite of 
them, complain of having “nothing to play with,” 
would do well to ponder the circumstances among 
which Mr. Ruskin grew up. He says: 


came to hand (or 


Nor did I painfully wish, what I was never per- 
mitted for an instant to hope, or even imagine, the 
—— of such things as one saw in toy-shops. I 
vad a bunch of keys to play with, as long as 1 was 
capable only of pleasure in’ what glittered and jin- 
gled; as IT grew older, T had a cart and a ball, and 
when I was five or six years old, two boxes of well- 
ent wooden bricks. 

With these modest but, I still think, entirely suffi- 
cient possessions, and being always summarily 
whipped if I cried, did not do as 1 was bid, or tum- 
bled on the stairs, I soon attained serene and secure 
methods of life and motion, and could pass my days 
contentedly in tracing the square, and comparing the 
colors of my carpet, examining the knots in the wood 
of the floors, or counting the bricks in the opposite 
houses; with rapturous intervals of excitement dur- 
ing the filling of the water-cart through its leathern 
pipe, from the dripping iron _ at the pavement 
edge; or the still more admirable proceedings of the 
turncock, when he turned and turned, till a fountain 
sprang up in the middle of the street. 

But the carpet, and what patterns [ could find in 
bed-covers, dresses, or wall-papers to be examined, 
were my chief resources. 


+r 
“UP TO SNUFF.” 

Man is the only animal who snuffs up into his nose 
pulverized tobacco, and enjoys the titillation it 
causes, A French sportsman once lost a fine stag by 
not remembering that other animals do not like snuff. 
The Duke of Athole had recently as a guest a French- 
man who was desperately anxious to shoot a stag. 
He shot at many, but with one unvarying result, that 
when he opened his eyes, the animal had disappeared ; 
but one happy day a herd fled past him; he fired, and 
a monarch of the glen fell. 


The count’s joy was extreme. He ran forward, 
seated himself on the prostrate body of the stag, and 
sympathetically condoled with him on his misfortune 
to be shot. 

“Well, mon ami, so you are dead! Poor fellow!” 
he cried, and having stroked the defunct, proceeded 
to take some snuff. 

With an air which nature has denied to all but 
the French nation, the count held a pinch of snuff to 
the deer’s nose, 

“Take a pinch, mon ami! take a pinch!” he ex- 
claimed, and ina moment he found himself all in a 
heap on the ground. 

Whether the deer had been stunned, shot through 
the loins, or in some way temporarily disabled, does 
not appear, but, revived by the snuff, he sprang to his 
legs and bolted. 

“Stop, traitor, stop!’ cried the count; but the stag 
never heeded, and so, consigning the be “ast to regions 
remote, the poor count returned sorrowful and stag- 
less to dinner.— Edinburgh Scotsman. 





+o 
COMPROMISED. 


Webster’s detinition of compromise as “an amica- 
ble agreement between parties in controversy, to set- 
tle their differences by mutual concessions,” would 
not have suited the Kentucky husband, of whom the 
following story is related. The man, having been 
recently married, met the minister who had per- 
formed the ceremony, and complained to him that the 
matrimonial road was anything but smooth. 


“What is the trouble ?”’ inquired the minister. 

“Well, sir, my wife and I have quarrelled.” 

“What about?” 

“ About furnishing the house. She wants linen 
sheets for the beds, and I say nice bleached cotton is 
good enough for anybody.’ 

“My dear sir,” said the preacher, anxious to make 

»ace between the two, “I would not let a little thing 
fk ke that destroy my domestic peace. You are a sen- 
sible man, and your wife, I am sure, is a reasonable 
woman. Talk the matter over calmly, and see if you 
cannot agree to compromise.’ 

Some time afterwards the parties met again, and 


the preacher asked, ‘How are you getting along 
now? 

“Oh! firstrate, firstrate; everything is working 
smoothly.’ 


“I suppose you took my advice, and compromised 
your difficulty about the sheets. 

“Yes, sir, it is ail settled; we made a compromise.” 

“On what terms did you agree?” 

“Oh! we compromised on cotton.” 





COMPANTON. 


To act on the liver, and cleanse the bowels, no 
medicine equals Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, [Adr, 


o 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
says Mrs. C. L. Thompson, West Warren, Mass, [Adv. 
> 


Mrs. Parloa, the lecturer on Cookery, says that 
housekeepers should insist upon obtaining BURNETT'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, as the strongest and most 


healthful, [Adv. 
> 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Advr. 





VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music, l2c, L, HATHAWAY,339 Wash.St., Boston, Mass, 
VOREIGN STAMPS, 100 all different, 10 cts. List 
1 tre e. M. D. Batchelder, 2700 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


DAE BROOM-HOLDER CO., 62 Lake Street, 
Chicago. Agents Wanted. See Companionof July 30, 


TELEGRAPH Situations 


= pay. 
furnished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Ill, Send for Catalogue, 

Hlow to Price $1, All dealers, 

Become QUICK AT FIGURES. Circulars free 
The Woodbury Company, Boston, M ass. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE S2u(t, Wititestows. 


Berkshire Co 
A preparatory School for Boys, 44th year. He althtul 
location, pleasant home and thorough sc wol, Cireu- 


lars on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses In Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
F RANCISA.WALKER, /’res*t. JAMES P. MUNKOR, Sec’y. 


~f $6 to $8 a Day 


the NICKEL 
Over 125,000 sold, 


( 





Learn here and earn 








in your — 
town § M4 
TIDY HOLDE i 

Every family buys 
them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, Ie. in 
2e. stamps. W. ILASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, ©. 


HEADQUARTER FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK, 


Special Offer! We will send 





you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work (P rice, le.) for 
three 2-cent stamps. “A Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to 
work it, and //lustrated Price-List tor ten 2-cent 


stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
STUDENT'S CABINET 

of 20 Rocky Mt. 
Gems, and Petrifactions, etc., 
arranged in a handsome enbinet 
case, correctly labeled, securely 
packed, only #1.00, Large Cata- 
——< Indian relies, 5c, H. MH. TAMMEN, Denver, Colo. 


ti Ti SUT HAN, 82% 
r i itchesters Ne N.Y. FOR SELF. ‘ N STRU or ON. 


BICYCLES &% ,t° $130., Tricveles, 


7.50, Velocipedes, *3. 
Standard makes. Send for illus. catalogue of 
Wheels, Bells, Lamps, Bags, Oilers, &e 
hand wheels handled. GE oO. W. ROL 


soot i EASY. PAYMENTS 
STRAWBERRY 


POT- GROW PLANTS. 


The Be - Ne 4 mage ~ arieties, Catalogues free. 
JOS D. F rs, Providence, R. I. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Fits for any College or Gove ‘rmment Academy, for Busi- 
ness and Social Relations, . officer, detailed by 
Secretary of 4 ar; C« umandant. asprin field Cadet 
Rifles, BISBEE & AMEN, rincipais, 

ENTIRELY NEW IN PENCILS! 
By the Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated EAGLE 24 Drawing Pencils. 


COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 




















Just patented. Made in wood like lead pencils, Clean 
in Use, BE crased, ik oan ar tive. Send We, 
stamps for Samples. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York, 





ie eel = ~ 
The Dentist's Ideal Tooth-Brush., Soft, 
um and Hard; London made, silver-wired, 
mail for 26 cents. JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO, 
lished 1831), 504 W. ashington Street, 


Medi- 
Sent by 
(Estab- 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES, 


Furnaces and, Stoves received the Gold Medal at 

the Mechanics’ Fair, recently held in this city. This 

is the highest award ever made by this well-known as- 

sociation, and is only _kiven for quperiative merit, 
N KE ‘ACH 


Boston, New York, Chicago, $ Bn. i ‘isco. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK 


Sofa-Pillow Outfit. 




















This consists of sufficient material of Brocades, Vel- 
vets, Satins, and Silks to face a Sofa-pillow about 21 in. 
square. Also 25Skeins Embroidery Silk, assorted col- 
ors, 15 Parchment Stamping Patterns, 2 Stamping Pads, 
1 Box White Stamping Powder, 1 Box Black Stamping 
Powder, and 1 Manual on Fancy Work and Patchwork 
Stitches. Crazy Patchwork has become very popular, 
and is now running in the direction of Crazy Sofa-Pil- 
lows. The material we give includes many rich and ele- 
gant colors. The complete outfit for sale by us for $1.00 
and 12 cts. for postage. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 


Youth’s Companion Office. BOSTON, MASS. 





NAMES OF THOSE WHO OBTAINED THE 
“BANNER PRIZES.” 
First—MIss GEORGIE T. LEARS, 429 Broadway, 
erville, Mass. 
Second—E..aA F. Roos, Champaign, Ill. 
Third—ALICE N. BURBANK, Augusta, Mich, 


Som- 


Minerals, 
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| THE BARGAIN PAPER. 


The American Exchange and Mart promises 
| aS great a success as its English namesake. The pres 
} sure on its advertising sling already compels enlarge- 

ment to 8 pages, Bargains in everything useful and 
curious are offered, Artic les of information for all are 
also added, 5 cents a copy. Soston, Mass. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


* 
of Music, Boston, Mass. 
The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 Instrue- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Pi: uno and Organ Tuning, 
‘ine Arts, Oratory, Liter: ature, Fr ch, German and 
Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. 
Tuition, $ to $20; board and room, $45 to $75 per term, 
Fall term begins September W, 18%, For Hiastentedt 
Cea piven full information, address 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON., 
The fifty-seventh annual catalogue gives an 
account of its successful preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for Busi- 
ness, and for College, and of its provision for 
Special Students. Attention is particularly in- 











vited to the unusual arrangements for Girls 
and for Young Chiidren, 

JOCAEY CLUB, 
HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Pow- 


ders impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to 
Handkerchiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. 
Sold by all dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample 
of either by mail upon receipt of 25 cents. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Club” Cycles. 
The Oldest and Largest Makers of 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 
Machines 
Instalment System. 


The Coventry Machinists Co., (Ld.) 
Ave., 


in the world. sold on the 





239 Columbus 


AMERICAN RUDGE 


The only first-class wheel listed 
at a low price, fitted with all the 
latest improvements, 


Boston. 


Price, 50in., Enamel and 
Nickel, ®107.50. 

Send for Catalogue & Terms 

Stoddard, Lovering & Co., 

152 Congress St., 


Agents’ 


Boston, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant's food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER, By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved, 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to : 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW VORK,. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 








external 














CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
* Ask for Glenn's, 
Of druggist rets.: 3 cakes, 60 ets.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts, extra per cake, by ©, N. CRITTENTON, Prop'r, 
1) Fulton Street, New York, 


Pike’s 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


"© WARNER ‘MALL ——— 
OBERLIN, ONSERVATORY +f ITyusre 
With a splendid building for its exclusive use, and a full 
faculty of superior teachers, the Oberlin Conservatory 
offers unusual advantages for the study of Music. /n- 
struction thorough and expenses low, Fall term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof, F, B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, O, 


LUNDBORGS 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 
cannot be obtained In your vicinity, and wishing 


to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 


Rhenish Cologne. 
articles will be Prepald to your nearest Ratlroad 


Express Office lich please name) for Fifty 


Cents—Money Order, Stamps or Currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y, 














For the Companion. 


AT LONG BRANCH. 
1881. 


(The pathetie scene described in this poem took place 
mut a few days before President Gartield’s death.) 


Prostrate he lay, in wan attenuation.— 
The patient sufferer on his weary bed,— 

For whom the deep heart-pulses of the Nation 
Still throbbed ’twixt hope and dread! 


When the great church-bell from a neighboring steeple 
Outpealed its solemn musie clear and high, 

And to their temple porch the museful people 
Passed with grave faces by:— 





“O wife,” he said, “what can this week-day ri 
Of Sabbath-belis, and this sad concourse be 
“They meet, dear love, for prayer, and sacred singing, 

And both shall rise for thee!* 


Then, the true wife, o’erborne by passionate feeling, 
er bravely-steadfast eves all moist and dim, 
Beside her hero’s couch devoutly kneeling, 
Poured forth her soul for him! 


ring 
nging 
on 





And he—his hopes in heavenward exaltation 
Raised from waste levels of a vague despair— 

Could hear sweet tones of holy ministration 
Float down the noon-tide air: 


He heard the organ’s deep melodious thunder 
Roll like the long swell of a towering wave, 

While pleading voices thrilled and throbbed thereunder, 
And filled the echoing nave. 


But when the organ ceased, its last pulsation 
Hushed into silence, from the lofty choir, 

One voice uprose, Whose magic modulation 

Seemed born of dew and tire! 





It soared, as if to storm the heavenly portal, 
And win, thro’ fervors of divine desire, 

A merciful fiat from the realm immortal, 
That voice of dew and fire! 





Till sternest souls, spell-bound and melting, listened, 
And all were captured by a strange surp 
And the fair lids of maids and matrons glistened, 


Oerdrooping tear-brizht eyes! 
While he for whom such yearning prayers ascended, 
Such wondrous songs exhaled their sacred breath, 
Felt that his fate must still be pare and splendid, 
If Life prevailed, or Death! 
PAUL HAMILTON ILAYNE. 
<~@> 


For the Companion. 


FREE IN SOUL. 
“The thrall in person may be free in soul.” 

Thus the stripling Gareth, in Tennyson’s “Idyls 
of the King,” 
it the condition of his going to King Arthur’s 
court, that 
man. 


replied to his mother when she made 


he should attend there as a serving- 
And as a thrall he went, but his free soul 
soon shone through the disguise he was forced to 
adopt. A resolute 
the obstacles which circumstances may oppose to 
it. thraldom of circumstances takes 
the form of poverty ; 
fragile constitution. 

In the case of Alexander Hamilton Stephens, 
poverty and a frail body did their most to hamper 
Slight of tig- 
ure and weak in body, he fought his way up 
through a boyhood which poverty deprived of all 
luxuries and many Through the 
liberality of friends and the exercise of careful 
economy, he was enabled to obtain a college edu- 
eation. At the end of his college course he be- 
came an assistant teacher at an academy, but his 
nervous organization was unequal to the duties of 
this position, and ill health compelled him to re- 
linquish his place ina months. He then 
opened a private school, but although successful 
as a teacher, he was once more obliged on account 
of ill health to resign his position. 


will seldom fails to overcome 


Sometimes 


sometimes of ill health, or 


his resolute, free soul, but in vain. 


of comforts, 





few 


A weaker soul than his would have succumbed 
at this juncture. At the opening of life, his frag- 
ile constitution seemed likely to bar all avenues to 
success. But the free soul, vainly held in thrall by 
the small, weak body, soared above all the fetters 
of circumstances. He now determined to study 
law, and undeterred by the sneers which his puny, 
boyish figure sometimes evoked, he entered upon 
this new study, writing in his journal,— 

** My sou. is bent upon success in my profession.” 
Alone, with none to sympathize with him in his 
endeavors, he went bravely at work, and on the 
day of his examination, in spite of his nervous- 
ness and anxiety, he made a brilliant success. 





Then followed some weeks of waiting for em- 
ployment, and at last he was retained in an impor- 
tant case. When the young lawyer, looking more 
like a boy than a man, arose in the court to begin 
his argument, he was friendless, and almost un- 
known. 


When he sat down, the pathos of his | 
pleading had brought even the grave judges on | 
the bench to tears, and all present recognized him 
as one of Georgia’s greatest orators. 

When but twenty-four he entered the Georgia | 
Legislature, and was a marked man among its | 
members. Again ill-health intervened, but he re- | 
covered, was elected to the State Senate, and at 
thirty-one was sent to Congress. The free soul | 
had triumphed, and success was gained. 

Flawless in his integrity, intensely loyal to prin- 
ciple, he believed with the apostle that obedience 
to God is perfect freedom. 





Remembering his own 

struggles to win an honorable name, be was al- | 
ways ready to help others. More than a hundred | 
men and women owe their collegiate education in | 
great measure to his generosity. 

Never for any long period free from pain and 

illness, and in his last years able to walk only | 
with crutches, his whole life presented an inspir- 
ing instance of a great soul rising grandly supe- | 


rior to outward circumstance. If he made mis- 
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| takes, they were those of judgment, and notof any | 


selfish purpose. 


of noble aims and useful life. 


To those whose lives are circumscribed, and he- 
fore whom rise obstacles, such an example of 


freedom of soul is helpful and inspiring. 


Oo. F. A. 


—<@r 


AN OLD ROMAN-AFRICAN. 


Again and 


are but girls and boys of larger growth. 


flotilla at the landing-place of the Bangala, whose 
chiefs were his friends. Unfortunately, as they were 
all away, their people illustrated the nursery rhyme, 
“When the cat’s away, the mice will play.” 


Though they gathered in crowds on the river’s bank 
to welcome Stanley, they showed that mixed motives 
influenced them, by stealing whatever they could, 
without detection, lay their hands on. 

One of the thieves was caught, bound, and carried 
on board the steamer. One of the chiefs, Kokoro, 
the son of the principal chief, old Mata Bwyki, heard 
of the disgraceful conduct of the people. Paddling 
up and down the river in his canoe,—he had an ulcer- 
ated foot and could not walk,—he, in aloud voice, 
threatened vengeance upon the thieves. When he 
“ame alongside of the steamer, he was horritied to 
find that his own son was the bound prisoner. 


- rt . . . | 
“Kokoro, if this is your son, I shall obtain my 


property back, and your boy will be returned safe 
into your hands,” said Stanley. 

But the father paddled away, with his head bent 
down and finger on his lips. That night the boy’s 
cousin, a chiet also, offered two tusks of ivory and 
two slaves for the thief’s release. 

“To steal is to make war. War is met with war,” 
replied Stanley. ‘Gio back and tell Kokoro L am go- 
ing down the river, and will take his son with ime. 
On the tenth day I will return, and shall expect my 
property back, and Kokoro will get his son sate 
again.” 

On his return, Stanley was welcomed by the boy’s 
grandfather, Mata Bwyki, the head chief. Furious 
that his people should have robbed the man with 
whom he had made blood brotherhood, he said, “As 
for Kokoro’s son, keep him until your goods are re- 
turned. It will do him good, and be an example for 
the rest.” 


A grand council was held, at which Stanley, at- 


tended by afew of his disciplined men, was present. 
During the sitting, Njugu, the prisoner’s cousin, 
whispered to Stanley,— 

“One of the thieves is present. If you can trust 
your men, seize him and hold him fast. Kokoro’s 
son must not be a captive alone.” 

A few words to a servant brought twenty sailors 
ashore, with cords under their clothes. The thief, 
being pointed out to them, was captured, bound, and 
carried on board the steamer. There were wild ges- 
tures and much loud talking, but the council contin- 
ued its sitting. 

In a few minutes another thief was pointed out, 
and he too was arrested. The people threatened vio- 
lence, but the disciplined sailors carried him aboard. 

“What does this all mean?” shouted some of the 
people to their chiefs, who had remained passive. 

“It means,” said the old head chief, rising to his 


feet, “‘that Bula Matari [Stanley’s name, meaning 





stone-breaker| knows the customs of the Bangala. 
If a thief is known, he may be held in bond until the 
stolen property is restored. 

“Bula Matari has now three prisoners; one of them 
is my own grandson. He shall keep them, sell them, 
or kill them-—just as he may—unless his property is 
returned to him. 

“Bula Matari has acted like a brother. He was 
robbed. He went away for ten days; he came back 
to give us another opportunity. Now find the goods 
you have stolen from him, or else he shall take his 
captives away and cut them up in little pieces, if he 
likes. I have spoken.” 

One would scarcely expect to see the part of the 
Roman father acted on the banks of the Congo by a 
negro, but the old man’s stern justice was effective. 
Criers went up and down in all directions, shouting 
the doom of the chief's grandson and two other sons 
of the Bangala, if the stolen goods were not returned. 

One by one the stolen articles were brought to the 
chief, who returned them to Stanley, who released 
the prisoners. When his grandson stood before the 
old chief, he smiled grimly on him, and bade him de- 
part and never again touch Bula Matari’s goods, 








—~o>— 


“WE SHAKEN.” 





4 


Many people are disposed to complain 0° the incon- 
venience and discomfort of our railroad sleeping- 
cars; but what would they think of such a night-ride 
Landsell describes in his “Russian Central 
“About seven o’clock all was in readiness, 
and Sevier and I were to get into our queer sleeping- 
Let the reader imagine two narrow wooden 


as Dr. 
Asia’? 


cages. 
crates such as earthenware is packed in, each suffi- 


ciently large for a man to lie in when twisted to the 


32 


shape of the letter S 


a kneeling camel. 


“This Iam given to understand is to be my sleep- 
ing-place for the night, and I accordingly choose my 
berth on the port-side of this ‘ship of the desert,’ 
first putting into the cradle for a lining a pie 
felt, and then two pillows. 

“So far all is well: but inasinuch as my lodging is 
to be beneath the frosty sky, it seems desirable to 
multiply my sleeping garments. First I put on, over 
my ordinary suit, my jackal-lined khalat, enveloping 
me from head to foot, over that my ulster, and on my 








| head a sheepskin hat, to say nothing of fur-lined 


boots kindly lent by Gen. Grotenhielm; and then, 
getting into the cradle, I cover my feet with my 
sheepskin coat. 

“And now comes the tug of war! Nazar asks, are 
we ready; bids us hold on! and says to the camel 
Chu! whereupon the animal gets up leisurely, first 
on its hind legs, and in so doing raises our feet to an 
angle of sixty degrees, thereby threatening to pitch 
us out bodily. We hold on, however, for dear life, 
and then comes a lurch from the fore, lifting our heads 
once more to the horizontal. The fear of danger now 
is past; but it is not easy at first to get accustomed 





to the strange motion caused by the long strides of 


the camel. 

“When the creature was urged to go quickly, the 
nearest simile for the cradle I can think of is that of 
a bottle of physic in the process of being ‘well shak- 
en before taken,’ but when the camel walked leis 
urely, then one lay as in a boat idly tossed by the bil- 
lows; and sleep became possible just as it is in the 
Russian tarantass, when one is dead tired, cramped, 
and ‘used to it!’ 

“Shortly after the start, Rosy, one of the native at 
tendants, fell off his horse, and was so badly injured 
that Dr. Landsell felt compelled to give up the cradle 
to him. 
cradle to the doctor. 
ly well. 








get down. 
“But how should I make Nazar, the guide, compre- 


Dying at seventy-one, while gov- 
ernor of his native State, he left behind him the 
substance of the grandest of successes—the record 


No one 
can measure the possibilities of a soul that is free. 


again was it impressed upon Stanley, 
the explorer of Africa, that negro men and women 
They had 
the vices and impulses of childhood, and -.eeded the 
same firm and kind discipline by which children are 
trained. While steaming up the Congo, he halted his 


and let him further imagine 
them suspended on either side of the huge hump of 


’ 
ce of 


Later in the journey, Sevier gave up his | 
For a short time, all went fair- | 
But presently Dr. Landsell heard an omi- | 
nous cracking of his cradle, and thought it best to 
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hend? 
yakshi, meaning, ‘all right!’ whereas just then I 


in Russian, Stoi/ or stop. Suddenly remembering 
the word used by the drivers when they wished the 
camel to kneel, [I shouted Chok! Chok! whereupon 
the sapient animal went down suddenly upon its 
knees with a thud. The jerk broke out the side of 


with unexpected alacrity. 

“My head, however, was pillowed on down, and 
fortunately | was not hurt. Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the “ship,” things had taken a different turn. 
We had but one china bow], a very useful article, and 
fearing to put it into the crate, lest it should be brok- 
en, I committed it to Rosy, to carry, and, as he sug- 
gested, in his bosom. Later, however, he transferred 
it to the interior of his sheepskin hat, and he was en- 
joying his slumbers when the crash came, and he was 
pitched out on his head, not to the breaking of his 
skull, indeed, but to the utter destruction of my china 
bowl!” 





For the Companion. 


BY THE GATE. 


Right over Lew J shoulder I saw the moon, 
‘The thin half-circle was floating there 
Like a golden strand of my darling’s hair 

In the rose-scented, star-lit air of June; 
And, gazing upward, I breathed a prayer. 


Fold her about with happiness, Lord— 
My bright-haired, brown-eyed, beautiful maid; 
And make me more meet for her love,” I prayed, 
While the moon like a bit of golden cord 
There in the heavens above me stayed. 
And that little prayer of my heart—al, me! 
I think God heard it and gave her the best, 
‘The happiness wrapt in immortal rest; 
She sleeps in her beauty so quietly 
With placid palms clasped on her pulseless breast. 
Now as I stand here and look at the sky 
A lone bird chirps in the tree by the gate, 
While Lin my solitude pray and wait; 
And the night-wind passes me gently by 
As the full moon rises up round and late. 


Go, wind of the night, unto those who weep! 
Bear them, | pray you, the message I send; 

Say that the sorrow-touched heart of a friend 

Speaks as he stands where the shadows are deep 
Here by the gate where the tree-branches bend. 

One by one fade out the lights in the town 
As we have seen lights in our lives grow dim; 
Soft on the air floats the sound of a hymn, 

And the snowball flowers drop their petals down, 
And the dew drips over the lilies’ brim, 


“ 











Then I turn away from the gate once more, 
Away from the brook as it flows and falls, 
From the bird that hides in the tree and calls 

A faint farewell, when I open the door 

And meet the silence that stands in these halls, 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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A CANVASSER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Canvassing for books, selling maps, patent articles 
and medicines is a disagreeable method of obtaining 
a living, and few people engage in it through choice. 
But every man and woman making an honest en- 
deavor to earn a livelihood is entitled to respect and 
more courteous treatment than canvassers generally 
receive. A gentleman who is now wealthy gives an 
amusing account of his experience canvassing in the 
days of his poverty. He says: 


“Ten dollars a day made by canvassers,’’ met my eye. 
I was eager to earn even fifty cents a day, and sent 

my last dollar for the articles with which I was to 

“easily and pleasantly earn ten dollars a day.” 


dered and put up in small tin boxes, with perforated 
tops. For this ‘“‘useful and valuable article in daily 
demand,” as the advertisement read, I was to ask 
twenty cents a box, and was told that I could easily 
sell one hundred a day if I was “bright and smart.” 

A printed circular outlined my method of procedure 
for me. It read, ‘Call at every Louseie your city, ring 
the bell, ask for the lady of the house, and say, pleas- 
antly,— 

***T am introducing a new and useful article, mad- 
am, the merits of which,’ ete. Call also at stores and 
offices. Gentlemen will gladly purchase the article 
for their wives.” 

So I started out. At the first house I rang the bell; 
a saucy-looking girl came to the door. 

“Good-day, miss!" I ssid. “Is the lady of the 
house in?” 

“Yes, she is, an’ she’s goin’ to stay in—in her room, 
an’ we don’t want nothin’, an’ none o’ yer sass, an’ 
you clear out!” 

All this without stopping to breathe, and then the 
door was slammed in my face. 

At the next house a woman came to the door, who 
was, I felt sure, the lady of the house. 

“Good-day, madam!” I said. “I am introducing 

” 

“Introduce it some place else then,” she said sharp- 
ly, and I had to step back quickly to keep from hav- 
ing my head caught in the door. 

“Failure number two,” I said, trying to be cheerful. 

I was ascending the steps of the third house when 
a window overhead was raised, and a shrill female 
voice cried out,— 

“Clear out! If you come up any higher, I’ll dump 
this bucket of water on you! I know what you’ve 
got in that box, and we don’t want none of it what- 
ever itis. Put out now!” 

I ‘put out” sadly enough. Then I tried an office. 
Approaching the desk of a benevolent-looking old 
gentleman, I said,— 

“sir, I am introducing **—“ Introduce yourself 
toward the door, and see what you read there.” 

I read on a placard I had overlooked on coming in, 
“Pedlers and book agents, keep out of here.” 

I saw a woman washing in a back yard, and 
thought my patent bluing might interest her. 

“Good-day, madam,” I said “I am introducing a 
useful article for ladies who do their own washing.” 

“Be aff wid ye!’ cried an unmistakable Irish voice. 
“T don’t set meself up to be a lady, but I’m a dacent 
woman, jest the same, but I don’t want none o’ yer 
ould stuff, so be aff wid ye!” 

I went home, gave my mother the bluing, set the 
teeth of my old saw and my own teeth firmly against 
all kinds of canvassing, and went out sawing wood 
fora month. That was much easier aud far pleas- 
anter than canvassing, if I didn’t make ten dollars : 
day at it. 


er 
THE LITTLE CHIMPANZEE. 


By a natural metaphor we see our traits in the 
lower animals, and when we speak of them, we 
measure their faculties and parts by ours, and de- 
scribe them by comparison. To give life-likeness to 
an illustrated fable-book, publishers know that they 
have only to dress up the beasts in human clothes. 
It is given to apes and monkeys to imitate humanity 
in almost everything but talking. A correspondent 
of the Albany Argus gives this entertaining picture 
of a baby monkey and a “boy” chimpanzee in New 
York: 

Believers in Darwinism should see a baby monkey 
that was lately born in this city, and a chimpanzee in 
| Central Park. The infant is the first of its species 

born in this country. It was in a cage when I saw 
it, distinguished from the others by a red curtain, 
which concealed it from ordinary view. The mother 
sat in a corner of the cage, with her offspring clasped 
to her breast, and I was told she had not put it down 
for an instant since its birth. I have never seen 








Almost the only native word I knew was | 


jeared things were all wrong, and I vainly called out | 


my cradle completely, and I descended to terra firma | 


An advertisement under the beguiling caption of | 


In return came two dozen boxes of indigo, pow- 


stronger evidences of maternal love than those man. 
ifested by this half-human-looking beast. But the 
chimpanzee in the park is still more interesting. He 
| bears a wonderfully close resemblance to humanity— 
a human being. He was sitting at dinner when I 
| entered the building in which he lives, and the first 

sight was startling. He might have been taken for a 
| cousin to a man. He gravely unfolded a napkin, 

laced it across his knees and proceeded to use a 
cnife, fork and spoon in a manner that would not 
have disgraced a well-bred person. 

“He's not well to-day,’ said the keeper, as he 
handed a tinger-bowl to Tommy, and stood by while 
he washed his hands, or claws, wiping them carefully 
on the napkin. ‘Let me see your tongue, Tommy.” 

The monkey, who seemed to understand perfectly 
what was said to him, stuck out his tongue for in- 
spection, and at the same time rubbed his stomach, 
with a look up at his keeper and an expressive grim- 
ace, which told the seat of disorder. 

“T guess you’d better go over in the corner and lie 
down, and pull the blanket over you,” said the man. 

The grotesque little being obeyed, and was soon 
asleep. 

“Poor little chap!” the man explained. “He’s 
been delicate, and has come near dying two or three 
times. He knows his health is poor, and is careful 
what he does or eats. He understands everything he 
hears, and I really believe he could do anything that 
a child can learn.” 

This monkey is just now the public pet of the 
women. 


ee 
A CONJURER’S MEAL. 


tobert Houdin, the famous conjurer, tells an amus- 
ing story of an impostor who advertised that he 
would perform a wonderful feat. He agreed to eat 
alive any person in his audience who would submit 
himself to the operation. 

A large audience assembled, and the entrance fees 
filled the supposed conjurer’s purse. When the house 
was filled he came upon the stage, and asked : ‘“‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, are you ready? What man amongst 
you will come up here so that I may eat him? The 
bigger the better; my appetite is sharp set. What! 
nobody going to accept my challenge? I did not cal- 
culate on having an auditory of cowards!” 


Stung to the quick by this opprobrious word, a hale, 
burly fellow got up from where he was sitting, and 
presented himself upon the stage. Without being 
told to do so, he began to strip himself of his coat, 
and how much else he would have stripped himself 
of I can’t say, had not the conjurer stopped him, say- 
ing, ‘*‘Don’t do that—my digestion is strong, I'll eat 
you clothes and all. Are you ready?” 

*“Ay—fall to, my man,” replied the victim. 

Presto! quicker than thought the conjurer throws 
a handful of flour into the victim’s face, and all over 
his clothes. 

“Avast there!” shouted victim, ‘‘what are you at?” 

‘“‘My good fellow,” replied conjurer, ‘don’t be un- 
reasonable. I must baste you and flavor you before 
I eat you,” saying which he threw a cup of molasses 
over the victim, who by this time, beginning to divine 
| the nature of the trick, determined to see it out, and 
| not run away. Most persons would have run away 

under similar discipline. 
| Now, for the final effort, conjurer lays hold of vic- 
| tim’s thumb, and putting it between his teeth, bites 
| it severely. Victim roars, and drags his thumb away 
| by main force. “What are you at?” mildly remon- 
| strates conjurer; “how am I to eat you, if you don’t 

keep still? My way of eating a man alive is to begin 
| at the thumb; and work upwards. Here, I’ll begin 
again.” 

Victim did not seem desirous of any further ex- 
perience in the matter, but rushed off the stage, 
amidst laughter of the audience. 

The conjurer did not do what he said he would do, 
but nobody had proved that he couldn't do it. 

















+r 
HER LOVE-TREASURE. 


Tennyson quotes Dante when he says,— 





“This is truth the 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
pier things.” 


ge sings. 
s remembering hap- 


And yet there is not only a strange sweetness, but a 
virtue, in cherishing the relics of one whom we loved, 
and are never to see again. One is reminded in this 
affecting French story how even the most destitute 
poverty will cling to objects it cannot afford to keep 
for the sake of the dear lost friend who once owned 
them: 


A young girl came one day to the Mont de Piété of 
Paris, to pawn a bundle of clothes, upon which they 
| gave her only three francs. For fifteen years she 
came regularly to pay the interest of a few centimes, 
not having sufficient to redeem the clothes. 

The administration, struck by the care that she 
took to preserve this little deposit of clothing, sought 
information concerning her, and learned that, work- 
ing unceasingly in her poor little den, this ouvriére 
in linen, good and honest, was scarce able to earn 
her daily living, and had never been able to raise 
three frances to redeem her little bundle. 

There was evidently in this little woman, so labori- 
ous and so good, a noble courage, which took its 
source in noble sentiments; and she was asked to 
take, without payment, the modest bundle of which 
she had been so long deprived. Then they compre- 
hended the beautiful spirit of this unfortunate work- 
er. The little bundle was a petticoat and a woman’s 
Jichu, of some cheap stuff. 

As it was opened, she took the things in both hands 
and covered them with kisses and tears. This was 
all that was left to her by her poor mother, who had 
died tifteen vears before, and to preserve these prec- 
ious relics she had borne her pious tribute as one 
places flowers upon the tomb. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
3 
FORCE. 


2 
BER 
berry. 


1 

1, WIL 

will 

2. Words anagrammatized(in order) :—Boston, Wil- 

liam Blackstone, an English clergyman, Beacon Hill, 

Indians, Shawmut, Englishmen, John Winthrop, 

America, Boston, Charlestown, Winthrop, Boston, 

Trimountain, three eminences, Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Boston, Lincolnshire, St. Botolph’s Town. 
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6. 1, Largely, regally. 
where, when ore. 
aside. 


2, Satire, tries a. 3, No 
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“And see now!’ 


Then down upon the shining sand 
Right joyfully they sat; 

And far upon the shining sand 
Each tossed his broad-brimmed hat, 

vi. ! 

Then valiantly to work they sat, 
Like sturdy lads and true; 

And there they built a stately fort, 
The best that they might do. 


Vil. 


“Now sit we down within the walls, 


Which rise above our head, 
And we will make us cannon-balls 
Of sand, if not of lead.” 


VIII. 
Now as they worked, those little boys, 
Full glad in heart and mind, 
The creeping tide came back again, 
lo see what it could find. 
Ix. 
rhe creeping tide came up the sand, 
To see what it could do; 


And there it found two broad-brimmed hats, 
With ribbons red and blue. 


X. 


“And see now!” said the creeping tide, 


«These hats belong, I trow, 
To Reginald and Samuel: 

I saw them here but now. 

=u. 
said the creeping tide, 
“What hinders me to float 


These hats out to the boys’ mamma, 
Is sailing in a boat.” 


’ 


XII. 
Then up there came two little waves, 
All rippling so free: 
They lifted up the broad-brimmed hats, 
And bore them out to sea. 








I. 


“Take off thy stockings, Samuel! 
Now take them off, I pray! 
Roll up thy trousers, Samuel, 
And come with me to play. 


Il. 


“The ebbing tide has left the sand 

All hard and smooth and white, 

And we will build a goodly fort, 
And have a goodly fight.” 


Then Samuel he pulled off 
His hose of scarlet hue; 

And Samuel he rolléd up 
His breeches darkly blue. 


IV. 


And hand in hand with Reginald 


He hied him to the beach. 


Each little boy a shovel had, 
And eke a pail had each. 
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XX. 


But as they bore her up the beach, 
The balls began to fly: 

And hit those gallants on the nose, 
And hit them in the eye. 

XXI. 

They lookéd here, they lookéd there, 
To see whence this might be, 

And soon they spied a stately fort, 
Beside the salt, salt sea. 


XXL 
And straight from out the stately fort, 
The balls were flying free. 
Each gallant rubbed his smitten nose, 
And eke his eye rubbed he. 


XXII. 
They looked within the stately fort, 
To see who aimed so well, 
And there was little Reginald, 
And youthful Samuel! 
XXIV. 
They lifted up those little boys, 
Each by his moisty hand; 
And down beside that lady pale 
They sat them on the sand. 


XEV. 
And first that lady waxed more pale, 
And syne she waxed full red, 
And syne she kissed those little boys, 
But not a word she said 


XXVI. 
Then up and spoke those gallants gay : 
“You naughty little chaps, 
Your poor mamma you've frightened sore, 
And made her ill, perhaps. 


XXVIL 
“And if you are not shaken well, 
And if you are not spanked, 
It will not be your uncles’ fault, 
So they need not be thanked.” 






















XVII. 
They rowed her fast, they rowed her well,— = 
Poo well, those gallants true, — 
For when she reached the broad-brimmed hats, f a 
Right well those hats she knew. Sa 


XVIII - 
*Alas!’’ she cried, “my little lads ae 
Are drownéd in the sea!” i 


Then down she sank in deadly swoon, 
As pale as she might be. 


XIX. 

They rowed her well, those gallants gay, 
They rowed her to the land; 

They lifted up that lady pale, 

And bore her o’er the sand. 





XXVIII. 





XIII. 
The ribbons red and ribbons blue 
Streamed gallantly away. 
The straw did glitter in the sun: 
Were never craft so gay! 


XIV. 
The mother of these little lads 
Was sailing on the sea; 
And now she laughed and now she sang, 
And who so blithe as she? 


a. 
And “Look!” she said. ‘What things be these 
That dance upon the wave, 
All fluttering and glittering, 
And sparkling so brave? 


XVI. 
“Now row me well, you gallants gay, 
Now row me o’er the sea; 
For we will cise these tiny craft, 
And see what they may be.” 





Then up and spoke those little lads, 
All mournful as they sat; 

And each did ery, “Ah! woe is me! 
I’ve lost my nice new hat!!”? 


XXIX. 
Then up and spoke that tady fair: 
“Nay! nay! my little dears, 
You shan’t be spanked! So come with me, 
And wipe away your tears, 


XXX, 
“There be more hats in Boston town 
For little boys to wear; 
And as for those that you have lost, 
I pray their voyage be fair. 


XXXI. 
“For since T have my little lads, 
The hats may sail awa 
Around the world and back again, 
Forever and a day!” 


LAURA E, RICHARDS, 
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For the Companion. 


HEAT AND COLD IN HEALING, 

The Medical Record (October 11, 1884) contains a 
good article on this subject from the pen of Dr. J. B. 
Hunter, Surgeon to the Woman’s Hospital, New 
York. We give some of its leading points. 

The use of heat and cold in some form for the re- 
lief of disease is almost universal and very ancient. 
Still, there is a surprising difference of opinion as to 
which should be used in a given case, though profes- 
sional opinion is becoming more uniform with the ad- 
vance of physical science. The explanation of the 
difference is the fact that many diseases and injuries 
require heat at one stage, and cold at another. In 
the earlier stages of inflammation, it is desirable to 
reduce the heat; in the later, the application of heat 
hastens the absorption of the products of inflamma 
tory changes, by stimulating the capillaries and lym- 
phaties. 

Typhoid is one of the best 
the good effect of the cooling 
by bathe. 


fever 
(antipyretic) treatment 
In over eight thousand cases so treated in 
seventeen large hospitals, ninety-three out of every 
hundred recovered, while of two hundred and eleven 
treated by Dr. Brand in private practice, not one 
died. The chief objection to this treatment has been 
the difficulty, even in the best appointed dwellings, 
of removing the patient to the bath-tub and back sev 
eral times aday. The same result is now easily and 
successfully secured by letting the patient lie on a 
cot bed and pouring water over him. 

Coils of tubing (rubber or lead), through which 
the water continuously tlo.vs, are applied with great 
success to local inflammations. 

Hot water is now proved to be very efficacious in 
arresting hemorrhages on the surface by pressing for 
a few minutes towels dipped in very hot water on the 
bleeding part, and hemorrhages in a cavity (if there 
are no large vessels) by throwing a stream of very 
warm water into it. This latter effect may be wit- 
nessed every day in many of our hospitals, during 
and after surgical operations. 

In case of inflamed internal organs, the hot poul- 
tices or cloths applied to the surface stimulate the 
capillaries and the lymphatics near the surface, thus 
relieving the engorged organs. 

—_——___—_ 
DERVISH WORSHIP. 


The manner in which the dervishes conduct religious 
services bears about the same relation to Mohamme- 
danism as the exercises of the “Salvation Army” do 
to Christianity. Dr. Landsell, during his recent tour 
through Russian Central Asia, had many opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the excited and frenzied worship 
of these strange oriental fanatics. He says,—‘‘At 
Samarkand the mosque was well filled with an audi- 
ence seated on the floor, whilst opposite the entrance, 
near the Kibleh, were eleven men, ejaculating prayers 
with loud cries and violent movements of the body. 
They recite texts, some of which are chanted to va- 
rious semi-musical tones, first in a low voice, and ac- 
companied by a movement of the head over the left 
shoulder towards the heart; then back; then to the 
right shoulder; and then down, as if directing all 
the movements to the heart. 


“Sometimes I observed a man, more excited than 
the rest, shout a sentence, throw out his arms, dance, 
jump, and then slap his left breast with such force as 
to make the — ring. These texts are repeated sev- 
eral hundreds of times, till the devotees get so ex- 
hausted, and so hoarse, that their repetitions sound 
like a succession of groans, and we could see the per- 
spiration running through their clothes. Some were 
obliged to give up and rest, whilst others were pushed 
out by the Ishan, who was conducting, and who 
called some one else to fill up gaps in the ranks. 

“When their voices have become entirely hoarse 
with one cry, another is begun. They sit at firstina 
row, but later on, as the movement quickens, each 

uts his hand on his neighbor’s shoulders, and they 
‘orm a group which reminds one of players during a 
‘scrimmage’ in Rugby football, as they sway from 
side to side of the mosque, leaping about, jumping 
up and down, and crying, Hai! Allah Hai! lke a 
pack of madmen, till the Ishan gives them a rest by 
reciting a prayer, or a hatiz recites poetry; or again, 
as at Samarkand, we heard a dervish sing a solo in 
a fervid, thrilling voice. 

“One curious part of the service, as I saw it at Con- 
stantinople, was that persons apparently sick were 
brought to the minister, to be stretched on the floor, 
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| whilst he set his foot on their shoulders, breast, etc. 
| In one case, eight men, women and children, being 
| laid in a row, side by side, he deliberately planted his 
elephantine foot on the first, and walked over them 
all, one woman, I observed, making a terrible grim- 
ace as she received his whole weight. After this or- 
—z- all went up and kissed their benefactor’s 
rand! 
| “Can this practice,’ adds the doctor, in a foot- 
note, “be in any way illustrative of an Oriental pro- 
cedure, as in Isa. 51: 23, ‘I will put it into the hand 





” 


we may go over: and thou hast laid thy body as the 
ground, and as the street, to them that went over’?” 


—~>—— 


THE STOLEN TURNIPS. 


the “Three Black Crows.” 
Fame,” tells us how 


“The flying rumors gathered as they rolled, 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told, 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargement too; 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew.” 

A farmer was once told that his turnip-field had 
been robbed, and that the robbery had been com- 
mitted by a poor, inoffensive man, of the name of 
Palmer, who, many of the people in the village said, 
had taken away a wagon-load of turnips. 

Farmer Brown, much exasperated by the loss of 
his turnips, determined to prosecute poor Palmer 
with all the severity of the law. With this intention 
he went to Molly Sanders, the washerwoman, who 
had been busy spreading the report, to know the 
whole truth; but Molly denied ever having said any- 
thing about a wagon-load of turnips. It was but'a 
cart-load that Palmer had taken, and Dame Hodson, 
the huckster, had told her so over and over again. 

The farmer, hearing this, went to Dame Hodson, 
who suid that Molly Sanders was always making 
things out worse than they really were; that Palmer 
had taken only a wheelbarrow-load of turnips, and 
that she had her account from Jenkins, the tailor. 

Away went the farmer to Jenkins, the tailor, who 


told Dame Hodson that Palmer had pulled up several 


did not see himself, but was told it by Tom Slack, 
the ploughman. 

Wondering where this would end, Farmer Brown 
next questioned Tom Slack, who, in his turn, declared 
he had never said a word about seeing Palmer pull 
up several turnips; he only said that he had heard 
say that Palmer had pulled up a turnip, and Barnes, 
the barber, was the person who had told him about 
it. 

The farmer, almost out of patience at this account, 
hurried on to Barnes, the barber, who wondered 
much that people should find pleasure in spreading 
idle tales which have no truth in them! He assure 
the farmer all he had said about the matter, while he 
took off the beard of ‘Tom Slack, was that, for all he 
| knew, Palmer was as likely a man to pull up a turnip 
us any of his neighbors. 


_— 
NOT PREPARED, 


Probably the agony of rising to make an oration, 
only to find that one has nothing to say, is not to be 
exceeded by any but the most extreme tortures. 
Worst of all must it be to realize that one has brought 
it upon himself, as it happened in the case of a suffer- 
er quoted by Every Other Saturday: 


A few years ago, the people of a certain township 
were about to celebrate the opening of a new bridge, 
and invited a young lawyer to deliver the oration. 
He had made no written preparation, supposing that 
}a lawyer ought to be capable of speaking without 
note or notice, any number of hours, on any subject, 
in a style of thrilling eloquence. 

Therefore, he trusted to the occasion. 

He stood out upon a platform erected near the 
| bridge, and commenced, amid the profound and at- 

tentive silence of his audience : 
“Fellow-citizens: Five and forty years ago this 
bridge, built by your enterprise, was part and parcel 
| of the howling wilderness !”’ 

Ile paused a moment. “Yes, fellow-citizens, only 
five and forty years ago, this bridge, where we now 
stand, was part and parcel of the howling wilder- 
ness a 

Again he paused 

(Cries of “Good! Go on!’’) 

“I feelit hardly necessary to repeat that this bridge, 
fellow-citizens, only five and forty years ago was part 
and parcel of the howling wilderness, and I will con- 
clude by saying that J wish—I wish it was part and 
parcel of it now !” 





"> 


~ 
FOUND THEM SLOW. 


A character like the juryman who found the other 
eleven wofully obstinate, because they would not 
come to his opinion, reappears in the form of a Texas 
negro: 


An Austin negro, familiarly known as “Rabbit 
Hash,”’ has returned to Austin after an absence of 
several years. 

“Where have you been all thistime?” asked Uncle 
Mose. 

“Where’s I been? I’se been in Mezzico.” 

“How did you like it dar?” 

“De country am mighty fine, but de Mezzicans am 
de stupidest folks I has struck yet.” 

“So dey am not so peart as de culled folks 

“No. I libbed right among ’em foah yeahs, and 
when I leff ’em, dey didn’t understand me a bit more 
den when I fust kom dar. Dey am de slowest folkses 
ter larn I has struck yet.”—Si/tings. 


o” 


— 
IT HAD TO. 


Many people are like the woodchuck in the follow- 
ing incident. They can do things when they have to, 
no matter how impossible such performances have 
seemed previously. 


“This woodchuck,” said the narrator of the inci- 
dent, “‘was chased by a dog until ready to die of ex- 
haustion, when it climbed a tree, and thus saved its 
life.” 

“Tut, tut, man,” said a listener; “what are you say- 
ing? Don’t you know that a woodchuck cannot climb 
a tree?” 

“Well, don’t I know that? Of course a woodchuck 
can’t climb a tree, but that woodchuck just had to!” 


= dion 
NOT HE! 
The class represented by the unjust steward of the 
| parable, who would not dig, and was ashamed to beg, 
has not died out. One who belongs to it has been 
talking recently: 





“It’s terribly galling toa man of my sensitive pride 
to depend upon relatives for a living,” remarked a 
youth; “but what is one to do?” 

“I thought that Smith & Smith offered you a sit- 
uation at fourteen dollars a week?’ 

“So they did,” replied the sensitive youth, indig- 
nantly, “but do you suppose that I’d sell dry-goods 
for fourteen dollars a week? No, sir!” 


———__>——_——- 
“I KNOW no east, no west, no north, no south,” 
said a stump speaker. 


“Then,” said one of his hearers, “you’d better go 
home and study up your jogerphy.” 





THE YOUTH’S 


of them which have said to thy soul, Bow down that | 


This is a modern variation of the notable story of 
Pope, in his “Temple of 


stoutly denied the account altogether; he had only | 


turnips, but how many he could not tell, for that he | 


COMPANION. 
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“100 Doses One Dollar,” is true of only Hood’s 


| 


Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. (Adv. 


one ie = 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will cure your catarrh, and 

remove that sickening odor of the breath. (Ade. 
senpneienietiiioe 





Payson’s is the best Ink for family marking. Used 

with common pen. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers, 

| — +> —- 

| Worms.—In children bad breath and hard swelled 
h are sy of worms. Give “Brown’s Ver- 











FOR ONE DOLLAR 


is oS a three months’ trial subscription from July 
2d, to the Art Interchange, which will include three 
beautiful colored studies, viz.: Pink and White 
Chrysanthemums (size 20x14), Cardinal Flow- 
er and Golden-Rod (10x13), anda Marine Water- 
Color Sketch (10x13), by Harry Chase. In addition 
there will be six large supplements of outline designs 
(full-size) for painting and embroidery, besides seventy- 
two pages of designs and text, giving careful instruc- 
tions in artistic house-furnishing, painting, embroid- 
ery, and all other kinds of art work. Any question from 
subscribers answered in the paper; over four thousand 


iE, 37 and 39 W, 22d St., N.Y. 


Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
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WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES. 
FOR DYEING INSTEAD OF S END 
ING THEMTDO [L] NDO"'S 
1-17 Temple Place, Boston; and 37 West Mth St. N. Y¥.———=- 
SEND FORPRICE LisT = 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, A H 
and other hardy 
Dutch Bulbs for only $3.75 2 
Make the Grandest Floral Display in Early 
pring. 
| We will deliver free at express office in New 
| York City, a parcel of selected bulbs for out-door 
| fall planting—from the famous bulb farms of Ant. 
| Roozen & Son, Overveen (Holland), containing: 
18 Hyacinths. various colors, 10 Sweet-scent’dJonquils 
25 Single Early ‘Tulips, “ ** 50 Large Yellow Crocus, 
25 Double * = - 50 Blue - 
2% Scarlet Duc van Tholl. 50 White 
12 Exhibition Tulips. 50 Variegated - 
12 Parrot Tulips. 25 Snowdrops, 
10 Polyanthus Narcissus, 12 Spanish Tris. 
15 Assorted Daffodils. 12 Spring Star Flower. 
12 Pheasant-eye Narcissus. 12 Assorted Squills. 
2 Grape Hyacinths, 
With pamphlet on cultivation FREE. 
EXTRA FINE BULBS for 
450 A present direct from Hol- $3.75 
land. Order now, Address the sole Agents for United 


States and Canada. 


DEVEER & BOOMKAMP, 
_19 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





This Washboard is made ot 
one solid sheet of heavy cor- 
rugated zine, which produces 
a double-faced board of the 
very best prime g and durabil- 
ity. The fluting is very deep, 
holding more water, and con- 
sequently doing better wash- 
ing than any washboard in the 
market. The frame is made of 
hard wood, and held together 
with an iron bolt running 
th’ ough a tube formed on the 
lower Dae of the zinc, thus 
binding the whole together in 
the most substant al manner. 
and producing a washboard 
which for economy excellence 
and sap ,is unquestion- 
ably the bestin the world. We 
find so many dealers that ob- 
je. tto our board on accountof 
its DURABILITY, saying “It will 
last too long,we can never sell 
a customer but one.” We take 
this means to advise the con- 
sumers to INSIST upon having 
the NorTH STAR WASHBOARD, 
“The best is the cheapest.” 
PRICE—FAMILY SIZE, 50 Cts.; LAUNDRY SIZE, 75 Cts. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PFANSCHMIDT. DODGE & CO., 


82 to 86 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“THE 


PROOF oF tHe PUDDING 


Is IN THE EATING.” 


Any housekeeper or other erty sending their address 
and mentioning this paper will receive by return post 


A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


The best article known for Cleaning and 
Polishing 


‘NORTH STAR" 
WASH BOARD 
i) PATD. FES. 27, 1877 
lms — L 







Ask Your Grocer 


r . 
And take no oth- 
er. lf he does not 
keep it, it is be 
cause of its dura- 
bility. 














GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, &c. 

Or on receipt of 15c, in stamps, a full-sized box will 
be sent postpaid. 

19 Years in Household Use. Sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York, 


€ ROUND SHoy 
Cs) mor The Improved 


“ KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder § 
BRACE 


And Suspender 
Sombined. 
Pat’d 1882. Imp. 1884. 
Expands the Chest and promotes Free Respiration. 

Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered. 
A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 
Physicians everywhere recommend them. 
No harness—simple—unlike all others. 
Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 
All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 
Soli by Druggists, Furnishing, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Stores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 per 
r, plain, or #1.50 per pair, silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address the manufacturers, 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO.., 
| N. A. JOHNSON, Prop'r. EASTON, PENNA. 











mifuge Comfits.” A sure remedy. 25 cents a box. (Adv, 


a | When you cannot get my 
CAUTION * Shoes from your dealer, 
do not take any others, but send your address 
on postal card, and receive by return mail in- 
structions for self-measurement, that will 
give you a perfect fit. 
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individual replies late. le copy, with colored 
plate uf panskes sets, Adivess Fue aicr anren-| Congress, Button and Lace. 


In order to verify the statements made in 
the August 6th issue of the YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION concerning the “W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE,” we submit a few letters received 
from consumers and dealers who have tested 
them, and expressed their views without so- 
licitation from the maker. 

These letters are selected indiscriminately 
from many thousands received : 

RICHARDTON, D. T. 
. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass., 
» Sir—Enclosed please tind measurement of foot 

Please send me a pair of your $3 shoes; send 
button, medium broad toe without cap. Am well pleased 
with the pair you sent me in March last; never hada 
better fit; and now, after five months’ hard wear, are 
good yet. Yours, &c., y. A. MCLURE, 

Agent Wells, Fargo & Co. Express. 





Boston, MASs., Aug. 4th, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLAS, Brockton, Mass., 

Dear Sir—The shoes came to hand in due time, and 
rive me entire satisfaction as to fit and quality of stock. 

aving had considerable experience in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes for twenty-five vears, I consider 
them to be the best for the money that ft have seen. The 
question comes to me. how can you do it—get up such a 
shoe for $3? There is quite a number of the clerks in 
this office that have seen them, who have been paying 
$5 or $6 for their shoes, intend to send you an order for 
a pair. Iam es yours, 

FRANKLIN E. PAUL, Boston Post-Offce. 

SILURIA, ALA., Aug, 2, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLas, Brockton, Mass., 

Dear Sir—Pair of shoes which I ordere? oz you on 8th 
July were received on 18th, and am happy to Say I fully 
realized my expectations in them; they would cost $5 in 
best market here; and sc long as I can get them will wear 
no other. I consider them the best $3 sl 


c 10e made, 
Yours truly, W. H. FULLER. 





LiNDON, Kas., April 13, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLAsS 


. 
Dear Sir —The $3 warranted shoes ordered of you 
came duly to hand. They are a perfect tit and entirely 
satisfactory for the price. You will probably hear from 
me again, Yours truly, e A. COT7RELL, 


LEBANON, N. H., May 14, 1835. 
W. L. DouGLAs, : — 
Dear Sir—Shoes to hand this morning, and am well 
pleased with them, especially the fit. hink you will 
et other orders from here. Thanking you for so nicely 
ling the order, I am, respectfully, 
C, M. HOFFMAN. 
- LYNCHBURG, OHIO., Feb. 27, 1885. 
W. L. Dove.as, 

I received my shoes by mail yesterday all O. K., and 
am well pleased with them, as you give me a good fit and 
good stock. Yours respectfully, 

B. FRANK GODDARD. 
; PALMETTO FARM, FLA., March 2 

Dear Sir—I am very much pleased with the 
button shoes you made me. Yours respectfully. 
L. A. COLEMAN, 


, 1885. 
pair of 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., March 11, 1885. 
The shoes came all right; am well pleased with the fit 
and all general appearances. Yours, N. MORGAN. 





TUBB P. O., BARBOUR Co., ALA., May 2, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLas, 

Dear Sir—I have received the shoes sent, and am well 
pleased. If you will send instructions for measuring, 
and blanks to fill, I will take pleasure in getting youa 
customer whenever it is possible to do so. 

Yours truly, A. M. MCALLISTER. 


What the Dealers Say: 


GEO. SCHMITT & BROS., 
Dealer in Boots, Shoes and Rubbers, 
767 Third Street, 

MILWAUKEE, June 22, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLas, 
Dear Sir—Your $3 shoes turned out to be better than 
the samples, for which we are well satistied. If they 
sell as well as they have sold, and wear as good, we will 
order more, and keep them in different styles. 
Respectfully yours, GEO. SCHMITT & BRO. 


MONROE, Wis., July 9, 1885. 
W. L. DOUGLAS. 


Dear Sir—The first pair shoes came to hand all O. K. 
Very much pleased with them. 
Yours truly, A. W. GODDARD. 


WAVERLY, Dak., June 30, 1885. 
W. L. DouG.as, Brockton, Mass. 
The shoes are splendid; will send you further order 
nD. Yours, . F. HARKNESS. 
LITTLE ROcK, Ark., June 30, 1885. 
Mr. W. L. DouG.Las, 
Dear Sir—Must say that I am well-pleased with them. 
Will send orders for Fall goods in due time. 
Very truly yours, GEORGE T. LESCHER. 


MENDOTA, IIl., July 23, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLas, 
Dear Sir—The shoes received to-day; much pleased 
with them. The calls for them are good. 
Very respectfully, N.C. 


Boston, MASS., Aug. 9, 1885. 
W. L. DouGLas, Brockton. 

Dear Sir—Please send the enclosed order of your $3 
shoes at once. Sold nine —* to-day. I think we can 
use 50 pairs a week this fall. 

Yours Respectfully, 
H. M. GRAHAM & Co., [10 Court St. 


CUMMINGS. 


. MILLVILLE, N. J., July 18, 1885. 
Mr. W. L. DOUGLAS, 
Dear Sir—Your $3 shoes are the best shoes for the 
money, and give entire satisfaction here. 
Yours, &c., A.J. STEELMAN. 


— 


ALBIA, Io July 27, 1885. 
Mr. W. L. DoUGLAS, poems af é 


Dear Sir—Your shoes turn out well,and are selling 
rapidly. Respectfully, Max LOEB. 


BROWNSVILLE, Minn., July 25, 1885. 

W. L. DouGLas, 
Dear Sir—I am very much pleased with the appear- 

ance of your goods. Yours, &., A. L. DARLING. 


"One reliable retail dealer wanted in every town in 
the U. 8., to whom exclusive sale will be given. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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